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ON SOME EARLY ASPECTS OF CONNECTICUT 
HISTORY 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS! 


N origin, Connecticut was a Puritan state, of the same flesh 

and blood as Massachusetts, and in her beginnings repre- 
sented even better than her neighbor the Puritan ideal of a 
Heavenly City of God, a city protected from the outside world 
by a hedge that Cotton Mather wished to erect against the 
wild beasts of the ungodly to safeguard God’s people from 
contamination and defilement. She stood among the other 
colonies in a class by herself—a small, inconspicuous agricul- 
tural community admirably contrived for the purpose of 
keeping alive the habits and traditions of her founders and 
with few of the political and commercial contacts that opened 
for Massachusetts the doors for the admittance of carnal ideas 
and wealth. With no official Anglican church in her midst, 
such as Boston had after the coming of Andros; with scarcely 
any incomers of foreign stock; and with a minimum of rela- 
tions with the mother country, Connecticut, in colonial times, 
was able to keep herself free, in large part, from the taint 


1 An address delivered by the late Professor Andrews at Woodstock, 
Connecticut, August 25, 1940. 
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of theological controversy, however much her people may 
have exhibited in their personal conduct and neighborly 
intercourse the very human qualities that our ancestors were 
wont to ascribe to original sin and the wiles of the Evil One. 
Connecticut's position, environment, and connections were 
peculiarly favorable to the retention of Puritan conformity, 
unchanged in all essential particulars. In consequence, she 
became, in a remarkable degree, the home of a simple, un- 
affected Puritan life and carried aloft the torch of Puritanism 
long after Massachusetts had begun to descend the slippery 
path toward Unitarianism, transcendentalism, and hetero- 
doxy. She remained consistently orthodox for many years 
after the Revolution, retaining as the established reiigion of 
the state a single church organization dominated by a single 
habit of political and social thought, and influenced, at least 
outwardly, by a well-regulated and uniform way of conduct- 
ing affairs in government and daily life. It is not surprising 
that, in consequence, Connecticut established a habit of 
conservative policy and practice that has lasted until the 
present day. Connecticut's history is the story of the most 
conventionally conservative of all the English colonies in the 
New World. 

Now why is this true? An answer is to be found in the very 
beginnings. English settlement in America began with one 
colony in 1607 and ended with the establishment of nearly 
thirty others before the end of the colonial era. These began 
as private undertakings, the furthering of which was the 
work of incorporated companies, single proprietors, or groups 
of proprietors, which during a century of restlessness and 
excitement in England found in America opportunities for 
land, trade, and religious freedom. Eventually, as the result of 
causes that need not be rehearsed here, nearly all these col- 
onies lost their private character, were taken out of the hands 
of the companies and proprietors that controlled them, and 
were placed under the direct governance of the crown. 

In accomplishing this result, the executive authorities in 
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England, in order to bring about a more regular and efficient 
system of administration in America, set about the difficult 
task, which they never succeeded in completing, of bringing 
all the colonies into a common form. As a result of a great 
deal of manipulation and bargaining, all but five were 
brought into line and placed under a royal governor and 
other royal officials, many of whom were sent over from Eng- 
land. All these officials derived their authority, either directly 
or indirectly, from the king to whom they owed obedience 
and allegiance. There was scarcely a man holding public 
office who did not look to the king or the royal governor for 
his commission and did not exercise his functions in the 
King’s name. All the colonies were subject to royal orders, 
warrants, and instructions, were required to send their laws 
to England for confirmation or disallowance, and were liable 
at any time to feel the effects of the royal right to interfere in 
their affairs. The rules according to which they were gov- 
erned were laid down in the many commissions and instruc- 
tions issued to the royal governors, which not only deter- 
mined their method of administering their offices, but placed 
bounds also, in some measure, upon the representative assem- 
blies popularly elected under a limited franchise. 

Only five of the thirteen original colonies that declared 
for independence in 1776 never became royal. One was semi- 
royal, Massachusetts, with a royal exterior and a Puritan soul, 
two features that never became reconciled and never worked 
in entire harmony, a condition that explains many things in 
Massachusetts history. Two were proprietary to the end, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, with many of the characteristics 
of the royal colonies, though with some noteworthy differ- 
ences; and two were corporate, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
The last two were minor colonies, small in size and compara- 
tively unimportant, neither of whom was or ever had been 
either royal or proprietary, except during the brief period of 
the Andros administration, from which they emerged with 
their corporate charters intact, as independent as before. 
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Each of them lay very largely beyond the limits of England's 
knowledge, for neither the King, the Privy Council, the Board 
of Trade, the Treasury, nor the Admiralty—which made up 
England's executive authorities—had much information about 
them, either as to how their people lived, how their govern- 
ment was carried on, how they acquired their revenues, or 
how their towns managed local affairs. Between the mother 
country and these two there was little communication, as far 
as administration and finance were concerned, for the king 
had no right to appoint any of their officials or to interfere 
with their legislation, unless the latter was clearly contrary 
to the laws of England. Therefore, both Connecticut and 
Rhode Island continued to the end the most independent 
and detached of all the colonies and the only ones in America 
possessing and exercising complete self-government. 

Why these two should ever have received such liberal char- 
ters in the first place and even more, why they should have 
been allowed to continue as private corporations, in no way 
performing their duties as colonies according to the British 
idea of what the duty of a colony should be, are questions not 
easy to answer. Their continuing independence was not due 
to any want of desire on the part of many in England who 
represented the British point of view. Between 1701 and 1770 
no less than seven attempts were made to break down their 
peculiar status, and to bring them within the fold of those that 
were royal. But for reasons that need not be examined here, 
all these attempts failed. The colonies, politely but firmly, 
refused to surrender their charters voluntarily, and parlia- 
ment refused to pass any measure that seemed likely to in- 
crease the power of the crown in America. We may say that 
the very inconspicuousness of the two little dissenting com- 
munities and the constitutional struggle that was going on in 
England between king and parliament in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had much to do with the failure of these efforts; for it 
must be remembered that the colonies were under the king 
and not parliament, and for the latter to have passed an act, 
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as it had a perfect right to do, making these two colonies more 
dependent than before on the authority of the crown would 
only have served to strengthen the king’s hand, which was 
the very thing that parliament was determined not to do. 
The Declaration of Independence is an indictment of the 
crown and not of parliament, for in our colonial period the 
latter had nothing to do with colonial administration, how- 
ever often it may have passed acts that concerned the colonies 
in matters of commerce, trade, and finance. 

Thus the two little colonies remained unmolested, in a 
class by themselves during the entire period. But between 
them were two noteworthy differences. In the first place, Con- 
necticut was a Puritan colony with a single established church, 
opposed to the entrance of any other form of ecclesiastical 
polity and discipline than her own. Rhode Island was neither 
Puritan nor religiously uniform, composed as she was of 
Quakers, Baptists, Jews, and other varieties of religious belief, 
the home of soul liberty. In the second place, Rhode Island, 
though politically as independent of the mother country as 
was Connecticut, with the same powers of self-government, 
and the same desire to preserve her charter as a defense against 
England and her neighbors, was not independent either com- 
mercially or economically. As regards trade and navigation, 
the sources of her wealth and the origin of the supplies needed 
for the subsistence of her people, she was as dependent on the 
outside world for her very existence as were the royal and 
proprietary colonies. Inevitably, therefore, as time went on, 
she tended to become a commercial rather than an agricul- 
tural colony, subordinating agriculture wholly to commercial 
pursuits. 

Connecticut, on the other hand, made agriculture her lead- 
ing industry and throughout the colonial period had as little 
connection with England commercially as she had politically. 
She got some of her supplies from Boston and New York and 
some from Philadelphia and the South; and occasionally she 
despatched her small vessels as far as the West Indies, a voyage 
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of two, three, or even four weeks, depending on the distance. 
But her seaborne traffic was always inconsiderable, as much 
so as that of any other colony. There were at least a dozen 
towns in the colony that were of some importance as ship- 
building and commercial centers, sending their sloops and 
schooners, laden with various farm-products, down the rivers 
and out of the harbors, trafficking like sea-going peddlers 
wherever they could find a market. But these activities were 
limited, for Connecticut had no single staple, as had the rice, 
sugar, and tobacco colonies, and all efforts to find such a staple 
proved a failure. Whatever she received of English or Conti- 
nental goods—clothes, household furnishings, utensils, or 
other manufactured articles—either came overland from Bos- 
ton or New York or was brought from the British West Indies 
or the Dutch colonies of St. Eustatius or Curacgoa, whence 
much uncustomed material was obtained, often illegally, by 
Connecticut and other colonial merchants. Connecticut had 
almost no manufactures of her own, and what she had was 
generally the work of the inhabitants themselves in their 
homes or workshops. 

Connecticut stands, therefore, as unique among the Eng- 
lish colonies in the New World—a small, inconspicuous, agri- 
cultural colony, occupying but a tiny part of the earth’s sur- 
face, isolated from the main currents of the English and colo- 
nial life, independent of English authority and interference, 
protected by the terms of a very liberal charter, and free to 
enforce, without obstruction and without restraint, the ideas 
that were working within the minds and hearts of her leaders. 

Now what were some of these ideas? This little community, 
thus erected in the wilderness, began its career as a social and 
political utopia, in which the founders attempted to try out 
certain notions about government and social organizations 
that were derived from the Reformation and were taken over 
from the Church and applied to the state. The members of 
this community, led by Thomas Hooker, came to Connecticut 
for the material advantages that the river valley offered and 
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in pursuit of political, not religious freedom. Of religious 
freedom Hooker had no need. He was as conservative in mat- 
ters of church creed and organization as he was liberal in 
matters of political principle and its application. The Con- 
necticut churches followed the “New England Way,” laid out 
by Massachusetts, and during their entire career adhered with 
even more consistency than did those of Massachusetts to the 
Calvinistic theology and to a position of denominational 
exclusiveness. They insisted on the right of each church, in 
matters of organization and discipline, to do as it pleased and 
within certain limits of orthodoxy to interpret minor matters 
of theology according to the convictions of a majority of the 
church members. Hence the many divisions and secessions in 
the history of the Connecticut Congregational churches and 
the refusal of some of them to adopt the system of groups of 
churches or consociations set up by the Saybrook Platform of 
1708, the only formal written ecclesiastical constitution estab- 
lished in Connecticut in colonial times. As Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck said in his well-known poem on Connecticut, here was a 
land “where none kneel, save when to Heaven they pray, Nor 
even then unless in their own way.” 

We may dismiss, therefore, the religious motive as playing 
any important part in leading the Hooker company to mi- 
grate from Massachusetts to the Connecticut valley. Accept- 
ing the desire for a more fertile soil and wider pastures as the 
chief cause for the exodus, we are to find in the political 
motive a secondary reason of the greatest significance. This 
reason was the desire of the chief instigators of the movement 
to get away from the oligarchic methods of the Bay colony 
and to set up a government of a more popular character—a 
government which drew its authority not from above but 
from below, patterned after the method used in governing the 
church: election by the members, but control in the hands 
of those elected. There was nothing in this pattern comparable 
with the modern idea of a democracy; that is, the right of 
every man of the proper age among the inhabitants to take 
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part in the government of the colony, either directly or in- 
directly. The Connecticut leaders wanted self-government, 
as the churches were self-governed, but not necessarily self- 
government based on any universal privilege, either political 
or religious. They did require an oath of fidelity declaring 
for belief in the Trinity, but they did not limit the right to 
vote to those only who were church members, as was the case 
in Massachusetts and New Haven. Thus here in the wilder- 
ness, three thousand miles from England and widely sep- 
arated from their fellow Puritans of Boston, Springfield, and 
New Haven, this little band of a few hundred souls settled in 
three plantations, Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor, and 
there established a form of political organization that con- 
tained within itself the germ of a great principle—the prin- 
ciple of self-government based on a limited measure of popu- 
lar control. 

Connecticut was self-governing from the beginning, that is, 
from the first organization of authority in 1636, but it was 
not until after three years of experimentation that she wrote 
down what she wanted in the form of a frame of government. 
Then there was drafted in 1638 and issued in 1639, through 
the General Court of the colony, a document famous in his- 
tory as the Fundamental “Articles,” “Orders,” or “Laws” of 
Connecticut. Any one of the three names will serve. The con- 
tents of this document, with which there is no reason to think 
the inhabitants as a whole had anything to do, consist of a 
preamble or covenant of agreement to form a government, 
sometimes in specific and sometimes in general terms. There 
was little in the document that was new, at least so far as the 
Connecticut people were concerned, for nearly all of its lead- 
ing features had been tested during the earlier experimental 
period. But in the form that it took it was new, in that it 
presented a concise, well systematized scheme of government, 
cast in a constitutional mold and expressing in simple, well 
chosen language the essential features of a public state or 
commonwealth. Except in the case of the General Court or 
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legislative body, the Orders made no attempt to define the 
functions of any of the public officials or to determine where 
lay executive, administrative, and judicial powers, probably 
because the framers of the document expected that these 
functions would be either exercised by the court itself or 
defined by the court in later legislation. The men who were 
responsible for this noteworthy but very incomplete plan 
of government were content to leave to later courts the 
rounding out of the system and the altering and elaborating 
of these “laws and orders of general concernment,” as they 
were called later. That is why no provision was made in the 
Fundamental Orders for any method of amendment, for there 
was nothing in the Orders, as subsequent events were to show, 
that was sacrosanct against a complete control over legisla- 
tion by the General Court, even to the modifying or chang- 
ing of the Orders themselves. The constitutional foundations 
of the Connecticut colony were not laid all at once or in any 
single document. 

Now just a word about what I think is the place of these 
Fundamental Orders in history, as contrasted with the oft- 
repeated comment of the Reverend Leonarc Bacon, made in 
1843, that they stand as “the first instance of a written consti- 
tution, a distinct organic law, constituting a government and 
defining its powers.” This remark, frequently repeated since 
that time, has led to much misunderstanding and some distor- 
tion of fact. What I should like to say is this: the Fundamental 
Orders are a constitution or civil compact in the sense that 
any body of law that defines a government has a constitutional 
character. But they are not a constitution analogous to our 
Federal Constitution or to our state constitution of today, nor 
have they ever been taken as a model for any of the constitu- 
tions of modern times. Furthermore, they were not organic 
law in any modern understanding of the word “organic,” for 
that is not organic which can be changed a number of times. 
The eleven paragraphs of this document are law and not a 
constitution, or shall we say they are considerably more analo- 
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gous to municipal or guild ordinance, with which the Con- 
necticut fathers were familiar at home? 

Nevertheless the Fundamental Orders are something of 
which Connecticut is deservedly proud, for they represent the 
first formal attempt, in the history of this country or of any 
country, to draft a program of popular self-government, free 
from any power over and outside the colony itself. Connecti- 
cut was able to do this because in the years 1636 to 1639 her 
people were isolated, hampered by no superior authority 
above themselves, and free to experiment with a remarkable 
group of political ideals, chief among which was the right to 
exercise, in all parts of her political and ecclesiastical systems, 
a complete control over her own affairs. It is a remarkable fact 
that, unlike the Pilgrims in their Mayflower Compact, unlike 
the Rhode Islanders, who in 1647 obtained a charter from 
the parliamentary commission in England, and unlike the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, which from the beginning acted 
under a charter from the crown, the Connecticut fathers not 
only governed themselves under laws of their own making, 
but even omitted from these laws any reference whatever to 
king and kingdom across the seas. 

But let me not be misunderstood. Connecticut's failure to 
mention the country from which her people came or the king 
whose subjects they were was not in any sense a deliberate act 
of defiance. I do not believe that had Hooker been asked, he 
would for a moment have disavowed his allegiance to the 
crown or the allegiance of those who were with him. In 1639, 
when the Fundamental Orders were written, the issue between 
parliament and the king in England was entering on its ten- 
year struggle, and there was doubt as to where allegiance lay. 
But in 1660, when Charles II was restored to the throne, the 
situation had entirely changed; and when in 1662 Connecti- 
cut obtained a charter which legalized her position as an Eng- 
lish colony in good standing, she never denied, until her dele- 
gates signed the Declaration of Independence of 1776, that 
she owed the king, outside the privileges granted her by the 
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charter, both loyalty and obedience. By her own statement 
made in 1723, at the time when she was asked to surrender 
her charter voluntarily, her spokesmen said that they were “‘as 
subject as any other colony to his Majesty’s commands and 
to the laws provided” therein and were “as solemnly engaged 
in their fidelity to his Majesty and had as true and sincere 
allegiance to King George as any of his subjects within his 
Dominions.” I do not believe that Connecticut at any time 
in that early period from 1636 to 1662, isolated and indepen- 
dent though she was, would ever have questioned her legal 
obligations to her legitimate sovereign. 

In explaining her position two things must be considered, 
one of similarity and one of dissimilarity. First, in her case, 
as in that of Massachusetts, the commands of God were supe- 
rior to the commands of men, and only by making their own 
rules of government could the Puritans be certain that inter- 
ference from outside would not impair or destroy that very 
freedom to carry out the will of God to secure which they had 
left England. They wanted their own way in church and state 
and not the way determined by a monarchical and hierarchi- 
cal government three thousand miles away; and they were 
convinced that the king’s commands were not likely to be in 
accord with the commands of God. 

The second point is that in the case of both Massachusetts 
and Connecticut the position of independence was necessary 
for their very existence as dissenting communities. But in this 
matter of independence there was one noteworthy difference 
in the positions occupied by the two colonies. Massachusetts 
had only a trading company’s charter, which was in no sense 
a charter for the government of a commonwealth, and it was 
only by a persistent encroachment on its terms that she was 
able to become by 1625, a self-governing Puritan state, practi- 
cally sovereign in all respects. Because she had obtained this 
position illegally—that is by infringing the terms of her char- 
ter—and because after 1660 she defied the English authorities 
and denied their right to interfere, she lost in 1684 the charter 
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she had and was obliged to accept another in 1691, which 
placed her under control of a royal governor. Connecticut, on 
the other hand, played a much wiser and shrewder game. 
Through the tactful diplomacy of John Winthrop, Jr., she 
obtained the charter of 1662, which to all intents and pur- 
poses was a reproduction in legal form of the principles of 
government embodied in the Fundamental Orders. Thus 
Connecticut was officially recognized by the crown as a self- 
governing colony; and in obtaining royal sanction for what 
she had been doing in the preceding twenty-six years, she was 
able for the remainder of her career as a colony to combine 
royal approval with all the privileges of self-government. No 
other colony in the entire English colonial world, unless it be 
Rhode Island with her charter of 1663, occupied any such 
position as this. 

This situation was really a remarkable one. Under the pro- 
tection of a royal charter, Connecticut was able during the 
colonial period to exist as an autonomous state. She chose her 
own governor, council, and assembly, appointed her own 
officials, made her own laws, exercised her own justice, and 
raised her own revenue. That she was able to do this and to 
ward off every attack on her independence was due to her 
being governed by patient and tactful men who, legally but- 
tressed by a charter of the king’s own issuance—and it must 
be remembered that charters were franchises that could not 
easily be taken away,—were able to use that charter to check- 
mate all attempts made to change her political status. Only 
on a few occasions, when what she was doing seemed to be 
contrary to English law,—either the common law of the coun- 
try or the statute law of parliament—was she obliged to make 
concessions. It is an interesting fact that Rhode Island, though 
in many respects occupying a similar position to that of Con- 
necticut, accepted English statutes as directly binding upon 
herself, whereas Connecticut would accept an English statute 
only when it had been formally passed by her own assembly. 
Now it has been frequently said that in exercising these 
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powers of self-government Connecticut was acting as a “Com- 
monwealth-Democracy,” and this phrase forms the subtitle 
of Alexander Johnston’s book on Connecticut in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series, issued in 1888. Let us examine this 
question for a moment. At the beginning, when the Funda- 
mental Orders were drawn up, the right to take part in elec- 
tions was limited by an oath of fidelity, so worded as to ex- 
clude Quakers, Jews, Ranters, Adamites, and atheists. Since 
there could have been none of those in the colony at that 
time, doubtless no fear was felt at throwing open the election 
of officials in the towns and of deputies to the assembly to all 
such as would take the oath and all whom the towns would 
admit to residence in them. Such a procedure was certainly 
popular but can hardly be called democratic, for a suffrage 
that admitted to the voting privilege only such as were Trini- 
tarians is very far from democratic. But a still further limita- 
tion appears. Those who had the right to vote were of two 
classes—“‘inhabitants” and “freemen.” “Inhabitants’”—those 
admitted to residence in the towns—could vote in town meet- 
ing, hold town office, and before 1662 vote for deputies; but 
not at any time could they vote for the higher officials in the 
colony, such as the governor and magistrates, for even before 
1662 and the coming of the charter, freemanship was limited 
as it was in the municipal and the guild organization at home. 
After that date the situation became even less popular in 
character than before and far less “democratic.” Connecticut's 
charter was in the familiar form of a charter to a corpora- 
tion, either a municipal corporation or a business corporation, 
and as in the case of all corporations, it provided that only 
those who had been regularly admitted to membership in the 
corporation could take part in its affairs. Such members were 
“freemen,” a term that has nothing to do with “freedom” or 
“liberty” as commonly used but designates anyone upon 
whom the privileges of the company were conferred and who 
in consequence was free to exercise all the advantages of 
membership. Now Connecticut after 1662 was a corporation. 
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Its leading officials were not officials of the colony but of the 
company, and they could be elected only by those who had 
been admitted as members, not of the towns, as were the ad- 
mitted inhabitants, but of the corporation. These members 
were “freemen.” Every “freeman” had to be an “admitted 
inhabitant,” but not every admitted inhabitant was a “free- 
man.” One could only become a “freeman” by act of the 
General Court or of some one of the magistrates authorized 
by the Court to make “freemen.” Thus the men who voted 
for governor and magistrates, and after 1662 for deputies, 
were not the people of the colony, but only such as the cor- 
poration chose to admit to the privilege. In the eighteenth 
century the freemen constituted probably less than one-sixth 
of the adult males of the population. This does not look much 
like a democracy; on the contrary it has some of the earmarks 
of an aristocracy. These men had their freemen’s meetings, 
which were quite apart from the town meetings, and these 
meetings were attended only by the freemen, often very few 
in number, who cast their votes for governor and magistrates. 
This is a curious situation to exist in a colony that by popular 
repute is thought to have started as a “Commonwealth-Democ- 
racy.” In point of fact, however, democracy as a form of politi- 
cal life did not exist anywhere in the colonies in colonial 
times. 

Now as regards Connecticut let us look into this matter 
of government a little further. As I have said, Connecticut 
was never a democracy in colonial times, and I am ready to 
add that she was never even popularly governed. She was 
self-governed in a manner satisfactory to herself. Under the 
widespreading branches of the term “self-government” there 
prevailed a system that was paternalistic and oligarchic, to 
some extent clerical, or at all events religious. The system con- 
formed fairly well to the elder Winthrop’s conviction that the 
best part is always the least, and of that best part the wiser is 
always the lesser, which means that in the mind of the Puri- 
tans, government should be controlled by very few men. 
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That was certainly the case in Connecticut, where govern- 
ment was controlled chiefly by a coterie of men from the 
leading towns and families of the colony and continued to be 
so controlled well on into the nineteenth century, even after 
the religious coloring of the colony had faded away and the 
new constitution of 1818 had supplanted the old charter. So 
deeply rooted in the Puritan mind was the habit of accepting 
dictation and so fixed was the idea that government should be 
in the hands not of the people but of the select few most 
worthy to wield it, that political protests and rivalries were 
rare and far beween. The tenure of the governor was practi- 
cally for life, and during the eighteenth century only two 
governors, when presented for reelection, were ever defeated, 
and those only for causes that originated outside the colony. 
Of the magistrates there were few who did not continue on 
the list year after year, sometimes falling back as new candi- 
dates were added, but not often being dropped altogether. 
Death, senility, or other unavoidable cause brought careers 
to an end, but in only two instances was popular disapproval 
a determining factor. 

These Connecticut leaders did not represent the people, 
except so far as those who were freemen voted to approve the 
men on lists already drawn up for them to choose from. Even 
the deputies to the assembly represented the towns rather than 
the inhabitants as such, just as they do today. The freemen 
exercised very little freedom of choice; their business was to 
vote and as a rule to continue in office those who were already 
there. This desire to keep the same group or family in power 
was less for personal glory than to preserve intact the prin- 
ciples and standards of the Puritan faith and to maintain un- 
altered an attitude of conservatism and steady habits. The 
leaders fought to preserve the charter as the palladium of 
their liberties, not only to retain their political independence 
but also to prevent any tampering with a system of govern- 
ment that made it possible to live according to the will of 
God. The Connecticut Puritans wanted rule by a democracy 
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as little as they wanted rule by a royal governor. What they 
wanted chiefly was to be let alone to govern themselves in 
their own way, and that they were able to do this during 
their entire career as an English colony is something of a 
miracle. 

The very fact that the founders of Connecticut created a 
religious state in the wilderness, apart from the world and 
uncontaminated by its evils, and that they and their succes- 
sors tried to govern this state as the home of a people designed 
by God to spend a part of their days in preparation for the 
life to come, inevitably led to the formation of certain fixed 
habits of mind that were to persist long after the Puritan 
system had passed away. In colonial times the people of Con- 
necticut contracted conservatism as a characteristic outlook 
on life and exhibited an aversion to change that became 
temperamental and almost congenital, so deeply ingrained 
was it in their natures. These traits became a part of the 
stuff of which they were made and of the inheritance handed 
on to their successors in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Their fear of England ended with 1783, but their fear 
of democracy lasted many years longer, finding expression in 
the persistence of that state of mind which gave strength to 
the Federalist movement, permeated the proceedings of the 
Hartford Convention, and underlay the intense opposition 
that accompanied the adoption of the constitution of 1818. 
Until the outbreak of the American Civil War, Connecticut 
was dominated by her Puritan heritage of unprogressiveness; 
and despite the constitution of 1818, which broke the monop- 
oly of the standing order and broadened the base of popular 
control, she advanced with hesitating and often unwilling 
steps along the path of material improvement and social wel- 
fare. Though deviating of late in some measure from her tra- 
ditional conservative and even reactionary policies in matters 
of legislation, Connecticut even today bears the marks of her 
Puritan past. 

This point may be further elaborated by noting a charac- 
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teristic attitude of the Connecticut Puritans, as it was a char- 
acteristic attitude of the Puritans wherever they were found. 
The point is important, for as the child is the father of the 
man so the colony is the father of the state. The Puritans were 
unprogressive by the very nature of the principles that gov- 
erned their ideas of why they were brought into the world 
and what they were expected to do with the life thus given. 
Throughout the entire colonial period the people of Con- 
necticut were inclined to neglect the needs and opportunities 
of the immediate present, considering them of minor impor- 
tance when compared with the duty of preparing for the life 
to come. Her leaders failed of their highest obligations toward 
the world in which they lived when they sought to force 
unchanging rules of life and conduct according to religious 
formulas and attempted to maintain intact an attitude of 
religious exclusiveness and isolation from the changing world 
about them. There was nothing in the word of God that 
called for a progressive improvement in the conditions under 
which men lived. Men’s souls were to be saved by right liv- 
ing, according to Puritan standards, in the world as it was; 
and what that world was mattered little as compared with 
the glories of the world to come. To the men and women in 
colonial Connecticut, religion was a far more important fac- 
tor in their daily lives than was agriculture or commerce or 
even politics, for it had to do with the life to come, and to 
them their future destiny was all that really mattered. They 
were a people trained to work and endure, faithful, self- 
denying, and within certain limits self-controlled, with the 
fear of God in their hearts and the Judgment Day ever before 
their eyes. They deemed life on earth but a time of probation, 
of preparation for one that was better, and construed all the 
trials of this life as but chastenings of the flesh, designed by 
God to prepare them for a happiness that the present world 
could not confer. In the Puritan philosophy of life, based 
upon the Bible, there was no place for a progressive better- 
ment in the conditions under which men lived. But such a 
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philosophy, fostered by a benevolent oligarchy, could not long 
endure in a world the most fundamental law of which was 
and is impermanence and change. The oligarchic system in 
Connecticut fell, not as that of Massachusetts had fallen, be- 
fore the attack of the British crown—which was attempting to 
draw a recalcitrant colony within the fold of the British sys- 
tem—but before the determined effort of those within the 
state itself to bring Connecticut into a better accord with the 
times. Like the walls of Jericho, the defenses of the Puritan 
City of God crumbled before the blasts of a democracy that 
was slowly attaining the stature of a man—a democracy that 
the Connecticut Puritans of colonial days and even those that 
continued to survive into the nineteenth century distrusted 
as an aberration of the human mind, a plebeian tyranny, dis- 
approved of by God and his faithful elect. 

In what I have thus far said I have had no other purpose 
than to present certain features of Connecticut’s past which 
some of those who have ventured to write her history as colony 
and as state have, I believe, too little understood and too 
rarely appreciated. I believe the term “the Constitution State” 
to be wholly misleading and to have no other significance than 
that of catering to popular pride and magnifying unnecessar- 
ily the glories of the State. I believe the designation “a Com- 
monwealth-Democracy” to be not only misleading but wholly 
untrue. Connecticut needs no such artificial devices to en- 
hance her claim to a greatness of her own. No colony surpassed 
Connecticut in the production of men possessed of the natural 
gifts of enterprise and leadership, in the output of strong 
characters endowed with vigor of opinion, tenacity of convic- 
tion, and shrewdness of wit; and if some of them were per- 
sistent in argument, clever in trade, obstinate in clinging to 
what they believed to be their rights, and narrow-minded in 
their disapproval of those who did not agree with them, that 
serves only to show that many among our ancestors were very 
human. They lived in a provincial environment but one 
that at the same time was favorable to the attainment of a 
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high average of character, even if not always to the creation 
of that versatility of mind and adaptability of nature which 
are the results of wide experience and contact with other 
ways and other men—hallmarks of preéminence in the cul- 
tural and intellectual walks of life. Connecticut's deliberate 
policy of isolation and desire to be let alone prevented her 
people for many years from sharing freely in the best that the 
world of that day had to offer in the fields of law, learning, 
art, literature, and music. Early English-born leaders, such 
as the younger Winthrop, had seen the world and were skilled 
in their intercourse with men at home and abroad; but in 
colonial times only a few Connecticut-born people ever went 
to England, and none, so far as I know, ever made the “grand 
tour” of the Continent. One was a member of the Royal 
Society, but even he never went abroad. None studied at 
the Inns of Court in London or prepared as doctors or mer- 
chants in the universities and counting houses of Great 
Britain. 

Nevertheless these limitations of experience did not pre- 
vent Connecticut and her people from attaining a distinction 
that was all their own. As state followed colony and the twen- 
tieth century followed the eighteenth and the nineteenth in 
the procession of the years, all these conditions underwent 
enormous changes, until the Connecticut of today stands 
before us in all her steadfastness, material strength, and rich- 
ness of accomplishment. One honor Connecticut possesses 
beyond any other state in the American Union. On April 23, 
1936, she was able to make the grand boast that as an organ- 
ized community her people are the only ones on the Ameri- 
can continent who can look back over three hundred years 
of independent self-government. This is an indisputable fact, 
constituting the only distinctive slogan for Connecticut that 
cannot be gainsaid or denied. 

Connecticut’s further claim to celebrity in American colo- 
nial and national history may be briefly summarized. In the 
first place, as a colony Connecticut set before the other colo- 
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nies a remarkable example of a political community entirely 
self-governing and relatively at peace within her own borders. 
Whatever quarrels took place, and they were not few, were 
mostly local and in a state of low visibility when viewed from 
outside. 

In the second place, her colonial leaders created a govern- 
ment that in the principles on which it was based was ad- 
vanced for the day, in that it recognized ultimate sovereignty 
as residing in a limited portion of the people and therefore 
resting on an authority derived from below—that is, from the 
inhabitants themselves or at least a part of them—and not from 
above—that is, from the king or even from God. That is why 
neither Connecticut nor Rhode Island needed to make a new 
constitution, as did all the other newly formed states, in the 
period during and following the war for independence. The 
source of their civil authority lay within themselves and they 
had no royal or proprietary governors to get rid of. The Puri- 
tan leaders of Connecticut wanted no experiment with a new 
constitutional contrivance; they were satisfied with that which 
they had. Perhaps they were too well satisfied. Under the old 
charter they had been able to establish their own kind of 
government so firmly, and to create within the colony and 
state so widespread a feeling of contentment and even of 
apathy, as to make it possible to retain the charter for thirty- 
five years after independence had been won and to keep in 
office the members of the ruling class well on in the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the third place, Connecticut bred a remarkably fine 
quality of men, possessing strength and character. During the 
first half-century of her career as a state, in proportion to her 
size and population she furnished more men and the ances- 
tors of men that have played important parts in government, 
business, and education than did any other of the thirteen 
colonies, not excepting Massachusetts or Virginia. In 1891 
one-third of the United States senators and no fewer than 
one-fourth of the members of the House of Representatives 
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had been born in Connecticut. Of the year 1850, the historian 
Hollister, whose work on Connecticut was published in 1855, 
estimated that Connecticut had educated up to that time one- 
eighth of all the senators that had been in Congress from all 
the states of the Union, and more than one-ninth of all the 
cabinet officers, as well as having been the birthplace of more 
than one-twelfth of the entire list of United States senators 
and one-third of all the postmasters-general of the United 
States. She had been the birthplace of one secretary of the 
Navy, one secretary of the Treasury, two secretaries of War, 
two speakers of the House of Representatives, one justice and 
one chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The late historian, Edward Freeman, asserted that the small 
commonwealth, with its stronger and fuller flow of life, is 
more native, more typical, and therefore richer in real instruc- 
tion than the larger state can ever be. A witness to this belief 
is Alexis de Tocqueville, who visited America in 1831 to study 
its institutions. After his return to France he was invited to 
attend a Fourth of July dinner held by a group of Americans 
in Paris. Called upon for a speech he is reported to have spok- 
en as follows, taking as his theme the State of Connecticut, 
which had been mentioned as the birthplace of one of the 
Americans present. 


“Connect-de-Coot. Vy messieurs, I vill tell you, vid de permis- 
sion of de president of dis festival, von very leetle story, an den I 
vill give you von grand sentiment to dat leetle state you call 
Connect-de-Coot. Von day ven I was in de gallery of de House of 
Representatives, I held up von map of de Confederation in my 
hand. Der vas von leetle spot dey called Connect-de-Coot. I found 
by de Constitution he was entitled to six of his boys to represent 
him on dat floor. But ven I make de acquaintance personelle of 
de member I find dat more dan tirty of de Representatives on dat 
floor was born in Connect-de-Coot. And den ven I vas in de 
gallerie of the house of de Senat I find de Constitution permit 
Connect-de-Coot to send two of his boys to represent him in dat 
legislature. But once more ven I make de acquaintance personelle 
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of de senator I find nine of de senator was born in Connect-de- 
Coot. So gentlemen I have made my leetle speech. Now I vill 
give you my grand sentiment. 

. “Connect-de-Coot, de leetle yellow spot dat make de clock- 
peddler, de schoolmaster, and de senator. De first give you time, 
de second tell you what to do with him, and de tird make your 
law and your civilization.” 


And then, as de Tocqueville was resuming his seat amid roars 
of laughter, he rose again and with that peculiar gesticulation 
which characterizes all Frenchmen in moments of excitement, 
he shook his finger tremulously over his assembled confreres 
and exclaimed at the top of his voice, “Ah, gentlemen, dat 
leetle yellow state you call Connect-de-Coot is one very great 
miracle to me.” 
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FORM AND CONTENT IN 
THE SCARLET LETTER 


JOHN C. GERBER 


N any competent literary work, we are often told, form 
la content are interdependent. And it is added, as a 
corollary, that the consistency and richness with which 
two are adjusted to each other constitute the measure of artis- 
tic sophistication in the work. Our present interest is not so 
much with the theoretical possibilities of these two assertions 
as with their practical application to Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter. For despite its early position in a substantial Ameri- 
can literary tradition, the romance, when appraised by these 
standards, reveals itself to be a work of rather astonishing 
sophistication. 

Some brief particularization is necessary for terms so gen- 
eral as “form” and “content.” Form in The Scarlet Letter rises 
out of a basic division of the whole into four parts, each of 
which gains its distinctiveness from the character that precipi- 
tates or is responsible for the action that takes place within its 
limits.’ Furthermore, the order of the parts is determined by 
the desires and capabilities of the characters. This the com- 
munity, aside from the four main characters, is responsible 
for the action in the first part (Chapters 1—-vim); Chilling- 
worth for that in the second (1x-x1); Hester for that in the 
third (xim—xx); and Dimmesdale for that in the fourth (xxi— 
xxiv). Within each part, moreover, there is a noticeable divi- , 
~t Other analyses of the form of The Scarlet Letter stress it succession of 
highly wrought tableaux, its unifying symbol of the scarlet A, and its recur- 
rent scaffold scene. See, for example, George E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Boston, 1902), 189-191; Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New 
York, 1940), 66-67; and F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 
1941), 275- Such technical devices, however, are valuable chiefly because they 
give coherence to the form, not because they create the form. Mr. Matthiessen 


comes closer to what seers to me to be the real source of the book's form when 


he speaks of The Scarlet Letter as growing “organically out of the interactions 
between the characters.” 
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sion between cause and effect, between material dealing 
primarily with the activating agent and material dealing 
primarily with the person or persons acted upon. 

Content in The Scarlet Letter consists of those three mat- 
ters which dominate the thoughts and actions of the charac- 
ters: sin, isolation . and reunion. Generally _Speaking, with 
Hawthorne isolation is inevitably the result of sin, and the 
desire for reunion is usually the result of isolation. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that any one of these terms can be em- 
ployed successfully in a general sense. No one of them is con- 
stant in meaning throughout the book. 

There is, for example, no such thing as uniformity. in the 
concept of sin. To assume this is to confuse the characters and 
to misinterpret most of the important speeches. Sin in The 
Scarlet Letter is a violation of | only that_which_ the sinner 
thinks he violates. To one - character, adultery is transgression 
against God’s law, to another, no more than a violation of of the 
natural order of things. Likewise, to one character hypocrisy 
is a violation of his own nature, to another, a transgression 
against the moral code of the community. To_speak, there- 
fore, even of adultery or hy pocrisy without discovering what 
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about it what Hawthorne is doing: Furthermore, as the-nature 
of the. sin differs, so.must the nature of the iselation which 
is its result. 

More than anything else, probably, The Scarlet Letter is 
a study of isolation. 2 And just as one cannot generalize about 
sin in the book, so is it impossible to speak of isolation as 
though it were always one and the same thing. When a char- 





2 Mr. Paul Elmer More makes this even more emphatic in “The Solitude 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Shelburne Essays, First Series (New York, 1904), 33: 
“From the opening scene at the prison door, which, ‘like all that pertains to 
crime, seemed never to have known a youthful era,’ to the fnal scene on the 
scaffold, where the tragic imagination of the author speaks with a power barely 
surpassed in the books of the world, the whole plot of the romance moves 
about this one conception of our human isolation as the penalty of trans- 
gression.” 
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acter feels isolated, he feels isolated from someone or some- 
thing. Isolation, therefore, is a feeling of estrangement from 
those persons or or elements whose code the individual. feels that 
he_has violated, By this definition, the study of isolation in 
The Scarlet Letter becomes a amatter_not_anly of comparing 
characters but also of ascertaining the successive degrees of 
estrangement within a single character. 

The problem of reunion is even more complex. Given a 
sinful act, the consequent chain of cause and effect is some- 
thing like this: sin-brings isolation pmersadparcgnee 





and suffering brings the desire to alleviate one’s condition 
through reuni reunion with the -lement from which one is isolated. 


At this point, however, an interesting paradox becomes ap- 
parent. Reunion in The Scarlet Letter is at once both highly 
individualized and strictly conventionalized. It is individual- 
lized in the sense that a character's attempts at reunion are 
obviously the result of his particular sense of sin and isolation; 
it is conventionalized in that Hawthorne allows only_one_ 


pattern _for_its-successful accomplishment. This pattern has 
three components: a_perso nal sense of responsibility, epen- 
tance, and = The first of these is essential to the sécond 
and third but does not necessarily create them, as Dimmes- 
dale’s suffering bears witness. The second is of supreme im- 
portance but seldom occurs. In The Scarlet Letter there are 
only three examples of repentance, of which only the least 
important is presented in detail. The third, is volun- 
tary action designed totally to-expiate the wrong. As such, it 
is not to be confused with the false type of penance which 
exists apart from repentance and which is wholly ineffectual. 
True penance must follow and be a manifestation of inward 


repentance. Ordinarily, it involves both confessior 
for forgiveness. These, then, are the terms of reunion; and 


8 Mr. 8 Mr. Walter Blair mentions these three elements as being involved in 
Hawthorne's concept of sin in “Hawthorne's Color, Light, and Shadow,” New 
England Quarterly, xv (March, 1942). 82. 
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though isolation inevitably follows sin, reunion dispels isola- 
tion only when these terms are met.* 

What should become progressively apparent in the follow- 
ing pages is that Hawthorne has so integrated form and con- 
tent throughout The Scarlet Letter that they exist constantly 
in a state of interdependence. More specifically, he has so 
adjusted the two that in the first three parts of the book the 
activating character serves to multiply sin, intensify isolation, 
and diminish the hope of reunion. Only in the fourth does 
he allow the chief character, Dimmesdale, to reverse the proc- 
ess. How complex and yet precise is this adjustment can be 
realized only by a detailed examination of the book itself. 


I 


It is not surprising that Hawthorne should have the com- 
munity directing events as the story opens. Indeed, once he 
has selected his main characters he can do little else, since 
none of them can logically create the social situation which 
is the necessary antecedent to the spiritual complication. 
Hester is indifferent to what the people think of her baby, 
Dimmesdale is afraid of what they think, and Chillingworth 
is too recent a newcomer to affect their thought. Hence, in no 
case can a social situation be ‘forced unless the community 





4 It must be conceded immediately that these terms do not constitute a 
process which fully reestablishes the original union. Reunion is not Christian 
salvation, and the two terms should not be used interchangeably. Indeed, 
Dimmesdale in his dying moment warns that it is vain to hope to meet even 
in the hereafter in “an everlasting and pure reunion.” It is such a statement 
that gives support to Mr. Woodberry’s assertion in Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Boston, 1902), 193, that “the idea of salvation, of healing, is but little pres- 
ent and is not felt.” To this, Mr. Austin Warren, in Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New York, 1934), xl, adds: “Certainly Hawthorne has no hope in his crea- 
tive mind. This is a sorry world; but we can really do nothing about it. 
Men necessarily sin; but they must be held strictly accountable for their sins 
all the same. They must repent, but repentance cannot raise the fallen.” These 
gloomy aspects to the story, however, should not blind one to the fact that 
reunion constitutes a major theme, and that though it does not bring the 
joy of Christian salvation it does bring relief from suffering in those instances 
when it is achieved. 
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forces it. When the story opens, therefore, the people of the 
town of Boston are the logical and necessary activators, and 
they remain such throughout the first eight chapters of the 
book.® 

It is not entirely proper, however, to conceive of the com- 
munity during this time as directly forcing the main charac- 
ters into further sin. It does force isolation upon Hester. 
Otherwise, its function is to place the characters into such 
juxtaposition that new choices between good and evil must 
be made by each of them. If in every case the character chooses 
evil, the town can hardly be blamed except as an accessory 
before the fact. The rich irony of the situation is that the 
community while in the very act of abetting the spread of sin 
is complacently certain that it is stemming it. 

Specifically, Boston places Hester upon the scaffold where 
she is seen and recognized by Chillingworth; it compels Dim- 
mesdale to speak about Hester before the entire town, thereby 
forcing the issue of confession; it throws Hester and Chilling- 
worth together in prison, where Chillingworth, because of 
his wife's distraught condition, is able to extract a vow to 
conceal his identity; it requires Hester to wear the scarlet 
letter; and through a threat against Pearl it brings the main 
characters together in a scene at the Governor's hall in which 
Dimmesdale unwittingly betrays his feelings to Chillingworth. 
The effects of these acts in terms of sin and isolation can best 
be observed by considering the characters separately. 

No one of the three main characters comes into the story 
guiltless. Of the three, however, Hester has the misfortune 
of being the only one unable to hide her guilt, and so it is 
upon her that the penalties of the community fall. It is un- 





5 Henry James, in Hawthorne (New York, 1879), 110-111, speaks of the 
people of The Scarlet Letter as being not characters but “representatives, very 
picturesquely arranged, of a single state of mind.” This seems eminently true 
if one excepts the four main characters. It is this single-mindedness that makes 
it possible to speak in the singular when referring to the community as an 
activating force. 
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necessary to go into detail about her public humiliation or 
her subsequent life in the small cottage at the edge of town. 
What interests us is the reaction which this enforced estrange- 
ment has upon her. And to understand this, we must first 
understand Hester's own attitude toward her misstep. 

In the first place, it is evident that Hester does not feel that 
she has sinned against God. Partly this is so because God has 
never been a very real presence in her life. But chiefly, we 
are led to infer, it is because she experiences no new sense of 
estrangement from Him as the result of her adultery. She 
attends church “trusting to share the Sabbath smile of the 
Universal father” and undoubtedly would do so were the 
minister able to refrain from making her the topic of his 
sermon. Moreover, though man has punished her for her 
sin, God has given her “a lovely child, whose place was on 
that same dishonored bosom, to connect her parent for ever 
with the race and descent of mortals, and to be finally a blessed 
soul in heaven!” God, then, has not looked with unkindness 
upon her deed. 

Hester is certain, too, that she has violated no law of her 
own nature. She is by nature affectionate, even passionate. 
Her relation with Dimmesdale, consequently, has been the 
almost inescapable result of her own nature, not a violation 
of it. As a matter of fact, it is this same affection which now 
holds her to Boston, even though she concocts for her con- 
science a pleasantly moral half-truth that she is remaining in 
order to effect a purification of her soul. Hawthorne does, not 
make all of this completely clear in the first eight chapters. 
But later, when Hester speaks of her deed as having a “‘con- 
secration of its own,” we can see how firmly she believes that 
her own nature and the deed have been in harmony. 

In the third place, it is plain that Hester does not feel that 
she has sinned against the community. Indeed, from the very 
beginning it is evident that the selectmen’s attempt to induce 
inward repentance by outward penance is to result in failure. 
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- passing of time, she tones down her dress and softens her atti- 
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For though Hester submits to the public exhibition and to 
the wearing of the scartet letter, it is clear that her heart has 
not been touched. Even her dress on that first day seems to 
express “the desperate recklessness of her mood.” With the 


tude, but she continues to manifest rebellion in the bright 
and imaginative embroidery of the letter Which the commun- 
ity intended as a heavy sign of guilt. Pearl, the other symbol 
of her error, she clothes in the gayest of colors. If any further 
evidence is needed, it is contained in the statement that she 
“was patient,—a martyr, indeed,—but she forebore to pray 
for her enemies; lest, in spite of her forgiving aspirations, the 
words of the blessing should stubbornly twist themselves into 
a curse.” The plain truth of the matter is that Hester feels 
she has not sinned against the community, and therefore that 
the community has no right to inflict penalties. The only real 
result, then, of the community's action is to isolate Hester 
from her neighbors in spirit as well as in person. 

Yet in spite of all this, Hester knows that her deed has been 
wrong and that, somehow, the result cannot be good. This is 
manifest in her anxiety for Pearl, whom she watches constant- 
ly, fearful of detecting some “dark and wild peculiarity.” 
Soon she finds it in Pearl's waywardness and unpredictability. 


The child could not be made amenable to rules. In giving her 
existence, a great law had been broken; and the result was a being 
whose elements were perhaps beautiful and brilliant, but all in 
disorder; or with an order peculiar to themselves, amidst which 
the point of variety and arrangement was difficult or impossible 
to be discovered. 


a“ 


“ 


The great law which Hester feels she has broken, therefore, 
is the law of order. Not conscious of being a sinner in the 
orthodox sense of the word, she is nevertheless bitterly aware 
of the fact that she and Dimmesdale have introduced an act 
of disorder into an orderly universe. And being aware of this, 
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she can realize that some estrangement from the natural 
course of life is her due. That this estrangement should be 
forcibly meted out by the community, however, she can logi- 
cally resent as being cruelly irrelevant. 

The first act of the community with regard to Hester is a 
distinct failure. Its second is just as wide the mark when, in 
dt attempt to bring some peace to her spirit after her or- 
deal in the market-place, it makes future peace almost un- 
attainable. For by introducing Chillingworth into her prison 
apartment, the community through its jailer can be held at 
least indirectly responsible for the vow of secrecy which 
Chillingworth is enabled to extract. By natural inclination, 
Hester scorns deception. Consequently, to have become part- 
ner to a plot which surrenders her lover to his worst enemy is 
for her to commit an act which ultimately she regards as an 
inexcusable violation of her nature.* The immediate result, of 
course, is to place an additional barrier between her and Dim- 
mesdale; the ultimate result is to create that remorse which 
is a sign of division and estrangement within the soul. 

Like Hester, Chillingworth does not come into the market- 
place of Boston guiltless. Formerly a brilliant and even kindly 
man, he erred first when he prevailed upon Hester to marry 
him. The nature of this act is plain to him. “Mine was the 


6 To avoid confusion, it is necessary to keep in mind that “nature” as 
applied by Hawthorne to a character's essential constitution refers to the 


original constitution which the character possesses before sin or circumstance - 


warps it. For Hester to be true to her nature is for her to look, to feel, and 
to think in harmony with her original attributes: her feminine, almost volup- 
tuous, appearance, her warmly personal affection, and her scrupulous regard 
for simple truthfulness. None of her later attributes are ever characterized as 
“natural”: her colorless, statuelike appearance, her self-effacing benevolence, 
her radical speculation. These, according to Hawthorne, are the result of her 
innate | tenderness’ being so deeply crushed into her heart that only some 
“magic” can effect a transformation, i.e., a return to the “natural.” The same 
principle operates with respect to Dimmesdale and Chillingworth. When 
Hawthorne speaks of the “constitution of his nature” he is referring to 
Dimmesdale’s original nature, in which human affection and timidity are 
the dominant emotions, and truthfulness, as refined by Calvinistic theology, 
the dominant trait of his thinking. And, as pointed out later, Chillingworth 
by “nature” is gifted with kindness and a rigorous scientific integrity. 
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first wrong,” he admits, “when I betrayed thy budding youth 
into a false and unnatural relation with my decay.” With sure 
insight he is quick to see that out of this violation of the 
natural order only further falsity can result. “Nay, from the 
moment when we came down the old church steps together, 
a married pair, I might have beheld the bale-fire of that scarlet 
letter blazing at the end of our path!” But having admitted 
this responsibility, Chillingworth is unable or unwilling to - 
go further. 

Given the opportunity through the community's manipu 
lation of events, Chillingworth chooses to intensify rather 
than to expiate his guilt. Hester he simply decides to ignore; 
and in so doing he sins again by setting up a relation which 
he, if forced, would have to admit to be false to his marriage 
vows and unnatural to human affection. To assert to Hester 
that “between thee and me, the scale hangs fairly balanced” 
is simply to deny the responsibility which he professed a 
moment before. One sin in Hawthorne's scheme never checks 
off another. Hester's lover, moreover, Chillingworth vows to 
have for himself. To achieve this, he must conceal his identity 
and thereby set up a false relation between himself and the 
community. In this fashion he prepares the ground for the 
“black flower” which is to be his third and greatest sin. 

Dimmesdale is not a central figure in the first part of The 
Scarlet Letter; yet the effect of the community upon him is 
easily discernible and none the less profound. From the first 
it is obvious that Dimmesdale is a godly person. To his fellow 
townsmen he is their “godly pastor” or the “godly Master 
Dimmesdale.” It is emphasized, moreover, that “so far as his 
duties would permit, he trod in the shadowy by-paths, and 
thus kept himself simple and child-like; coming forth, when 
occasion was, with a freshness, and fragrance, and dewy purity 
of thought, which, as many people said, affected them like 
the speech of an angel.” It is not surprising, consequently, 
that when Dimmesdale finally comes to confess his act of 
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adultery, he should consider it a violation of God's laws. 
This is, of course, anticipating a later part of the book, but 
the point to be made here is that when we first see Dimmes- 
(dale, we see a man already conscious of having sinned against 
‘his Lord. The resulting estrangement has aiready made its 
mark upon him. 
Unfortunately for Dimmesdale, his sin cannot remain un- 
complicated so long as he remains in Boston. For the right- 
eous colony of Massachusetts is a place “where iniquity is 
dragged out into the sunshine.” To hide one’s sin is to vio- 
late the basic principle of the community's moral code. Thus ' 
is a new issue raised for the unhappy minister. To refrain 
fiom confessing his adultery is to add sin against the commun- 
| 





ity to sin against God. The issue, in fact, is more than raised; 
it is forced home. In view of the entire town he is compelled 
by the Reverend Mr. Wilson to exhort Hester to reveal the 
| identity of the baby’s father. Thus, before the whole com- 
munity, by failing te confess his guilt Dimmesdale breaks the 
community's cardinal precept. Like Hester and Chilling- 
}worth, he becomes twice the sinner and twice the outcast. 
-This is a sorry result, indeed, for the activities of so godly a 
place as Boston in the seventeenth century! 





Il 

The transition from the first to the second part of The 
Scarlet Letter is so sound in motivation and so subtle in pre- 
sentation that the reader is likely to be unaware until pages 
later that a fundamental break in the book has been passed. 
It occurs in this way. At the conclusion of Chapter vin, the 
Reverend Mr. Wilson, as spokesman for the community, 
closes the case of Boston versus the unknown lover of Hester 
Prynne. In turning down Chillingworth’s request for further 
investigation he says: 





a 





- 


- 


“Nay; it would be sinful, in such a question, to follow the clew 
of profane philosophy. Better to fast and pray upon it; and still 
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better, it may be, to leave the mystery as we find it, unless Provi- 
dence reveal it of its own accord. Thereby, every good Christian 


man hath a title to show a father’s kindness towards the poor, 
deserted babe.” 


It is abundantly clear, however, that so charitable a disposi- 
tion of the case is not acceptable to Chillingworth. Not only 
has he vowed to discover the identity of Hester's lover, but 
already his mind has been kindled by the possibilities of “a 
philosopher's research” into the mystery. Confronted witl 
this doul +> urge to investigation on the one hand and th 
community's withdrawal from the case on the other, the old 
doctor is placed in a position where he must force the action} 
or give up all but the slenderest hope of revenge. By this time 
however, the reader knows enough about Chillingworth to 
realize that the second alternative is for him not really an 
alternative at all. The reader, therefore, is not at all surprised 
that in Chapter 1x the responsibilit, for the main action o 
the story shifts from the community to him. } 
The happenings which Chillingworth precipitates in this 
second part of the book can be quickly summarized. At first 
by frequent consultations and then by effecting an arrange- 
ment whereby he can live in the same house with Dimmes- 
dale, the physician succeeds in becoming a daily and often 
hourly irritant to Dimmesdale’s already sensitive conscience. 
Cautiously but surely, he succeeds in wearing down the young 
minister's defenses until in desperation Dimmesdale resorts; . 
to flagellation, fasts, and long vigils to ease the increasingt 
torture. Generally, this section is a study of psychological 
cause and effect, with the victim frantically but ineffectively 
trying to deal with the effects rather than eliminating the 
cause. More particularly, it is a rich study in guilt and isola-' 
tion. Before it is over, Chillingworth forces Dimmesdale into 
so deep a consciousness of sin that to the distracted minister, 
it seems as if all the bonds which have held him to the forcey 
for right have frayed beyond repair. But in so doing, Chill 
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,lingworth breaks all his own connections with what Mr. Arvin 

calls “the redemptive force of normal human relations,” * and 
substitutes for them an ineluctable union with evil. 

The astounding effects of Chillingworth’s activities upon 
himself are telescoped largely into two chapters. At their 
beginning he is a learned and not unkind old man; at their 
end he is a fiend, ecstatic in petty triumph. Between these two 
extremes is a sequence of deliberately committed acts which 
can be understood only in terms of his character and beliefs. 
The main point to keep in mind is that Chillingworth never 
conceives of his own actions as righteous or sinful, but only as 
natural or unnatural. In so doing, he submerges moral values 
in the great physical processes of the universe. Truth for him, 
we may then infer, lies in these processes, and man’s greatest 
task is to find it out. As we observe the earlier Chillingworth 
more closely, we discover that there are two means which he 
believes are essential to this end of man: intellectual zeal and 
social harmony. Of these the former is the more important, 
but any departure from either constitutes an unnatural act 
which is bound in the strict processes of life to bring undesir- 

- able consequences. With this in mind, we can turn again to 
his specific actions and observe how Hawthorne has him err 
by his own standards, not necessarily by those of Dimmesdale 
or of Hester or of the good people of Boston. 

Several acts in Chapter 1x and Chapter x, for instance, 
result in social disharmony inasmuch as they place Chilling- 
worth in a false relation with those about him. He abandons 
Hester, his lawful wedded wife; he withdraws his name from 
“the roll of mankind”; he continues his investigation against 
the counsel of the authorized representative of Puritan Mass- 
achusetts; he practises the outward forms of the local religion 
with no inward conviction; and he cares ostentatiously for 
Dimmesdale’s ailing body while plotting secretly against his 
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7 Newton Arvin, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), 189. 
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soul. Such a formidable multiplication of “sins,” however, 
seems to give the physician no immediate awareness that his 
relation with the community is, if anything, more false than 
that of the man he is tracking down. The reason is simply 
that a more primary matter—a perversion of his zeal for intel 
lectual truth—has driven these relatively secondary transgr 
sions from his mind. 

Once the idea of discovering the identity of Hester's love 
takes hold of him, Chillingworth soon loses the “severe and! 
equal integrity” of which he was originally so proud. Hi 
concepts, once characterized by “range and freedom,” con 
tract and become lost in a single petty, revengeful passion. 
All the potentialities and satisfactions of the scholar he fore- 
goes for control over the soul of a weak and pathetic minister 
in the bleak little town of Boston. As a consequence, his mo- 
ment of greatest triumph occurs when he makes the relatively 
trivial discovery that Dimmesdale is really the wretched sin- 
ner he has suspected him to be. In this sense, his sin is not the 
triumph of the intellect but the surrender of the intellect. 
Whatever suffering he eventually endures grows from the 
knowledge that he has been false to his own intellectual prin 
ciples. 

Hawthorne's handling of Dim nesdale in this second part 
of The Scarlet Letter is a masterpiece of organization and cul- 
mination. From the moment when Chillingworth begins his 
cunning attack upon the young minister, Dimmesdale is 
forced more and more upon the defensive, until he is driven 
to the very edge of insanity. For the penetration of the old 
physician's mind and the insidious method of his approach 
are far too much for a person hitherto shielded from intellec- 
tual combat by theological orthodoxy and from guile by the 
respect and adulation of his congregation. As a result, Dim- 
mesdale’s attempts at parry reveal more of his suffering than 
of his mental acumen. Chillingworth one day, while examin- 

ing a bundle of weeds from a nearby graveyard, craftily sug- 
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gests that “since all the powers of nature call so earnestly for 
the confession of sin ...these black weeds have sprung up 
out of a buried heart, to make manifest an unspoken crime.” 
Dimmesdale, sensing a personal thrust, opposes this idea. 
Keeping one’s sins hidden, he replies, is not an act against 
the powers of nature. “The heart, making itself guilty of such 
secrets, must perforce hold them, until the day when all hid- 
den things shall be revealed.” Nor is the lack of confession 
essentially a violation of God's will. Confession on the Judg- 
ment Day, he protests, will be required not as retribution but 
only for the “intellectual satisfaction of all intelligent beings.” 
Forced to speak further, he then defends his hypocrisy on 
much the same grounds as Hester defends her adultery: truth 
to_his own nature. He and Chillingworth are speaking of sin- 
ful men who hide their sins: 


“True; there are such men,” answered Mr. Dimmesdale. “But, 
not to suggest more obvious reasons, it may be that they are kept 
silent by the very constitution of their nature. Or,—cam we not 
suppose it?—guilty as they may be, retaining, nevertheless, a zeal 
for God's glory and man’s welfare, they shrink from displaying 


~ themselves black and filthy in the view of men; because. thence- 


forward, no good can be achieved by them; no evil of the past 
be redeemed by better service..So, to their own unutterable tor- 
ment, they go about among their fellow-creatures, looking pure 
as new-fallen snow while their hearts are all speckled and spotted 
with iniquity of which they cannot rid themselves.” 


If this speech is examined closely, it will he seen that Dimmes- 
dale has devised a three-point defense for his failure to con- 
fess: first, his silence is natural to himself; second, his silence 
will, enable him to further God’s glory and thus achieve 
penance for his adultery, which he considers a sin against 
God; and third, his silence will enable him to promote man’s 
welfare and thus achieve penance for his hypocrisy, which he 
realizes is a violation of the code of the community. In this 
last instance, his lack of confession purports to be a means 
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of expiating his lack of confession! This is no argument, and 
down deep in his heart Dimmesdale knows it. When pressed 
by Chillingworth, he waives the whole discussion as though 
indifferent to it. And when confronted with Hester, he admits 
that she is the better for being free to show her pain. 

If his reasoned defense is incapable of coping with Chil- 
lingworth’s attack, however, his intuitive defense is more suc- 
cessful. For just as his own nature inhibits confession before 
the community, whose “great heart” would eventually pity 
and forgive, it prevents confession to Chillingworth, who 
would do neither. Any “backward rush of sinful thoughts” 
directed toward the old physician would result only in plac- 
ing Dimmesdale forever in the power of a malicious scoun- 
drel who is aiming at just such revenge. It is without con- 
scious process, therefore, that Dimmesdale is repelled when 
Chillingw wrth drives home his most direct question: “Would 
vou, therefore, that your physician heal the bodily evil? How 
may this be, unless you first lay open to him the wound or 
trouble in your soul?” ““No!—not to thee!—not to an earthly 
physician!” cries Mr. Dimmesdale passionately. 

Although Chillingworth does not succeed in wringing a 
confession from the hapless clergyman, he does manage to 
make him more and more conscious of his sinfulness and lone- 
liness, and by doing so, makes him even more sinful and 
lonely. For, driven almost to distraction by the physician's 
proddings, Dimmesdale begins to make frantic attempts at 
expiation. He tries, for instance, the device of declaring him- 
self before his congregation to be the worst of sinners. But 
this is only to sin again, for whereas his original silence, in- 
volving no overt act, was only a violation of the community's 
moral code, this specious act of penance becomes a violation 
of his own nature. 


He had spoken the very truth, and transformed it into the veriest 
falsehood. And yet, by the constitution of his nature, he loved 
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the truth, and loathed the lic, as few men ever did. Therefore, 
above all things else, he loathed his miserable self! 


On other occasions, he adopts practices which, since they suc- 
ceed in alienating him from the natural order of things, can 
be considered only as violations of that order. He beats him- 
self with a bloody scourge, fasts with a rigor unknown to 
other pious Puritans, and maintains vigils until his brain 
reels and physical reality becomes illusory. 

The depths into which Dimmesdale has been thrust by 
Chillingworth are best demonstrated in the final chapter of 
this section, the midnight vigil scene on the scaffold. Here, 
Hawthorne makes it plain that the minister is rot only in- 
capable of changing his sinful course by the action of his own 
will but has been so weakened that he is incapable of right 
action even when assistance is offered by outside agents. The 
vigil itself is another of Dimmesdale’s attempts at penance. 
There might, he feels, be a moment's peace in it. Once on 
the scaffold, the realization of his isolation sweeps across him, 
and he involuntarily shrieks aloud. In the moments that 
follow, three persons appear: Governor Bellingham, Mistress 


~ Hibbins, and the venerable Father Wilson. Here are three 


opportunities for him to break his loneliness and to establish 
connection with one of the great societies—earthly, hellish, or 
heavenly. But an involuntary shriek is not enough; before 
Dimmesdale can be 2dmitted to one of these great compan- 
ies, a voluntary confession or commitment must be made. 
One of these three persons must be hailed. For a man of aver- 
age moral strength, the problem would be to choose among 
the three. For him the problem is whether he shall choose 
any., In the end, he cowers silent upon the scaffold and the 
figures disappear. Thus does Arthur Dimmesdale reach the 
extreme of his isolation. For the time being, seemingly, earth, 
hell, and heaven are all closed to him. Had he chosen hell, 
his eventual fate would have been more terrible, but his im- 
mediate suffering could not have been greater. 
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When his mind begins to give way under the impact of 
this new sense of alienation, he again reacts involuntarily, 
this time to burst into a peal of insane laughter. What follows 
is a series of four rapid occurrences, each of which serves to 
remind the distracted minister of a source of power which is 
denied him orly because of his failure to expiate his guilt. 
But in each case, Dimmesdale fails to grasp the opportunity 
and succeeds only in sinning further. Hester and Pearl, first 
of all, bring a rush of new life to the collapsing man. Here, 
presumably, is the perfect reminder of that bond of human 
affection which strengthens the human heart and enables it 
to find the path to truth. But when Pearl reminds her father 
of the expiation which is necessary before the bond can be 
strong and lasting, he dodges her question by giving it an 
impersonal and stereotyped answer. Secondly, the meteoric 
flash across the sky should remind him of strength through 
union with the tremendous yet wholesome forces of nature. 
Instead, his diseased mind, extending its “egotism over the 
whole expanse of nature,” sees only a large A, symbol of his 
guilt. In the third place, the appearance of Chillingworth 
should remind him of the horror of union with evil and, by 
contrast, the glory of a courageous stand before God. But 
though his “soul shivers” at the old physician, he obediently 
follows him home. Finally, the following morning, his own 
rich and powerful discourse to his congregation should by 
its own “heavenly influences” catapult him into giving ex- 
pression to the truth, that quality which by his nature he 
loves most of all. Yet when the sexton asks him so simple a 
question as whether he has heard of the A in the sky the 
preceding night, Dimmesdale answers, “No, I had not heard 
of it.” 

Four decisions are thus forced upon Dimmesdale: he must 
assert his position in relation to man, to nature, to God, and 
to his own original and better self. In each case, from sheer 
weakness and despair of spirit he only adds new falsity to that 
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which already exists. Chillingworth has worked better than 
he knows. If Dimmesdale is to be saved, aid must come from 
some outside source. 


Ill 


In the transition from part two to part three of The Scarlet 
Letter, content has again created form. Hawthorne once more 
has brought his story to a point where only one character is 
in a position to force the action. The community has been 
provided no reason for reentering the story as an activating 
force; Chillingworth has rather obviously run his course; and 
Dimmesdale is clearly lacking in both physical and moral 
vigor. Only Hester is capable of action. It is Hester, moreover, 
who wants action. For the first time she has fully compre- 
hended the result of her vow to Chillingworth, and her sense 
of responsibility for Dimmesdale’s condition has thrust all 
thoughts of her own temporarily from her mind. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Chapter x11 should begin with a 
summary of Hester's activities during the seven years since 
the scaffold scene and that the following pages should reveal 
her as the source of whatever action takes place. 

The third part of The Scarlet Letter extends from Chapter 
x1 to Chapter xx. In form, it is almost an exact duplicate 
of the second part. Each sketches the immediate past of the 
main character, details the present action initiated by that 
character, and describes the results of that action upon an- 
other character. In each case, the other character is Dimmes- 
dale. 

Hester is sketched as independent and disillusioned. In 
some ways her isolation has been almost as complete as Dir. 
mesdale’s. For seven years now, heaven and earth “have 
frowned on her.” Even though society has grown more be- 
nignant, it has never really accepted her save in time of sick- 
ness or death; God, never really a great influence in her life, 
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scems to have become less real; nature's sunlight vanishes 
on her approach; and her own personality has lost its woman- 
lv charm. In brief. shame. despair, and solitude have been her 
teachers just as they have for Dimmesdale. 

Two elements, however, have strengthened her while Dim- 
mesdale weakened: her intellectual speculation and her 
daughter Pearl. The former has been possible only because 
her sin has been public and her mind hence not cramped by 
fears of exposure. It has resulted in a latitude of thought 
which allows her to picture herself as the prophetess of a new 
order and which causes her to scorn the institutions of the 
old: “the clerical band, the judicial robe, the pillory, the 
gallows, the fireside, or the church.” In the second place, 
Pearl has kept a sense of moral direction in Hester, even 
though Hester has never fully acted upon it. Once, Pearl 
saved her mother from the devil in the guise of Mistress Hib- 
bins: constantly. she has saved her from complete surrender 
to her own cynicism. In a loose sense, Pearl performs the same } 


service for Hester that Chillingworth does for Dimmesdale, |“ 


since both serve as pricks to the conscience. When their func- 
tions are examined more closely, however, it can be observed 
that these services have opposite effects. For Dimmesdale, if 
let alone, might eventually get his spiritual house in order. 
His natural gravitation is heavenward, and he continues to 
move toward evil simply because Chillingworth keeps nudg- 
ing him in that direction. But Hester's inclination is not so 
dominantly heavenward, and she ts kept from an alliance 
with the Devil largely because Pearl keeps hold of her. In- 
tellectual speculation, stimulating as it has been, has led 
Hester into moral confusion. It is Pearl who has kept this 
confusion from collapsing into surrender. This she has done 
bv keeping alive the spark of human affection and by standing 
rigidly against falsity wherever in her precocious way she hag 
sensed it. Given these complementary sources of power, Hes; 
ter is easily the strongest character in the book at this point. 
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Even Chillingworth can recognize a quality “almost majes- 
tic” which shines through her despair. 

Her first act in this part of The Scarlet Letter is to extract 
from Chillingworth a release from her vow of silence. This is 
the first counter move of the story, and it serves to place the 
‘doctor immediately upon the defensive. Just as Dimmesdale 
had tried to explain away his position to Chillingworth, so 
the old physician now tries to account for his actions to Hes- 
ter. Several revealing points come to light as he does so. It 
becomes clear, for example, that he is thoroughly aware of the 
cruelty of his actions. He cannot, therefore, be excused, even 
partly, on the grounds of ignorance. It becomes equally clear 
that Chillingworth, though he has suffered greatly, has never 
fully realized the tremendous moral change which has taken 
place in himself. It is a dramatic and revealing moment in his 
life, consequently, when he discusses himself before Hester. 
A look of horror suddenly spreads across his face. “It was one 
of those moments—which sometimes occur only at the inter- 
val of years—when a man’s moral aspect is faithfully revealed 
to his mind's eye.” This, if ever, is the time for Chillingworth 
to repent. Even Hester is moved to beg him to purge himself 
“and be once more human.” That repentance is necessarily 
impossible for him is apparent to anyone who has read the 
story closely up to this point. 

Chillingworth’s intellectual penetration is now nothing 
more than morbid rationalization. He can still see that events 
are bound together by a chain of cause and effect; what he 
cannot do, or refuses to do, is to recognize the beginning and 
ending of that chain. Once, he confessed that he had started 
the tragic sequence of circumstances by forcing Hester to 
marty him. Now, he pins complete responsibility on her and 
Dimmesdale. His own actions, he feels, have been necessary 
in order to exact a rightful vengeance. More than that, he 
could not have avoided them had he desired. 
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“Peace, Hester, peace!” replied the old man, with gloomy 
sternness. “It is not granted me to pardon. I have no such power 
as thou tellest me of. My old faith, long forgotten, comes back 
to me, and explains all that we do, and all we suffer. By thy first 
step awry thou didst plant the germ of evil; but since that mo- 
ment, it has all been a dark necessity. Ye that have wronged me 
are not sinful, save in a kind of typical illusion; neither am I 
fiend-like, who have snatched a fiend’s office from his hands. It 
is our fate. Let the black flower blossom as it may!” 


It is to be remembered that before his fall Chillingworth’s 
study was not upon theology but upon the processes which 
make up the natural world. These he had come to see as har- 
monious yet inexorable: as man discovers increasingly more? 
about them and stays in harmony with them through acts of! 
benignity, these processes lead him to truth and happiness; 
when man ignores them for selfish pursuits of passion and 
comes into disharmony with them through acts of cruelty, 
the processes lead just as relentlessly to suffering and annihi; 
lation. These are the main elements of Chillingworth’s phi: 


losophy, so far as we can discover them from what we are 


given. When he thinks he finds an explanation for “all that 
we do” in his “old faith,” therefore, he is merely fooling him- 
self. For what he discovers in his “old faith” is simply what he 
has believed all along. Were it otherwise, the “old faith” 
would certainly explain to him not only what we do and 
suffer but also what we can do to terminate that suffering. To 
put it another way, if Chillingworth can recall the doctrine 
of predestination, why cannot he also recall such other ele- 
ments of Calvinism (which is, presumably, his “old faith”) 
as the mediation of Christ, sanctification, and repentance unto 
life and salvation? The answer is that he has not recalled his} 
“old faith™at-all but simply that part of it which enables him 
to defend and justify his own action. In short, since Chilling- 
worth not only disavows his responsibility for starting the 
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relentless chain of cause and effect but also can envision no 
possible means of stopping it, he can expect no amelioration 
of his unhappy state. What Hawthorne has done has been to 
establish one means of reunion and then to create in Chil- 
lingworth a character that can never logically utilize or even 
consider that means.* By Dimmesdale’s standards, Chilling- 
worth may be the greatest sinner of them all, but by his own 
he is understandable in his moral disintegration and wholly 
consistent in his method of explaining it. 

That Hester is able to win release from her vow to Chil- 
lingworth is due primarily to his admiration for his wife's 
cynical independence and to his own surrender to the course 
of events. The latter is the more important and represents 
the difference between the second and third parts of the book. 
In the second part the vow of secrecy was necessary so that 
he could direct events; now he is content merely to “let the 
black flower blossom as it may.” 

Hester's actions from this point break loosely into two 
lines, that directed toward expiation of her sin of hypocrisy 
and that directed toward escape from the consequences of her 
~ act of adultery. The two lines form an illuminating contrast 
between the proper and improper methods of dealing with 
‘ guilt, the one leading to moral triumph and the other to 
moral failure. Fundamentally, the success of the first line is 
due to the fact that it arises out of a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for wrongdoing. To Hester this sense comes first when 
she sees Dimmesdale’s emaciated figure upon the scaffold at 
midnight. Her later self-analysis is cuttingly honest. In all 





B This may seem to confuse Hawthorne's principle of reunion with the 
orthodox principle of salvation. At this point, however, we are considering 
means, not ends, and in means the two are not dissimilar, inasmuch as both 
involve a personal sense of responsibility, repentance, and voluntary penance 
or good works. We can justifiably say, therefore, that since Chillingworth 
refuses to recognize the regenerative elements in his “old faith,” he can never 
win relief from suffering by the process which Hawthorne thinks necessary 
in order to achieve reunion. 
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virtue to which she might have held fast, and did hold fast 
“in all extremity” save in that one moment of weakness when 
she consented to deception. But now she finds that “a lie is 
never good, even though death threatens on the other side.” 
In short, she has been false to her own nature, with the result 
that Dimmesdale has suffered possibly beyond repair. Realiz- 
ing all this and recognizing at last the obligation which she 
owes Dimmesdale because of her love and her share in his 
crime, Hester becomes deeply and earnestly repentant. 
Sincere repentance brings proper action. First, Hester ob- 
tains her release from Chillingworth, for any other procedure 
would merely have substituted one dishonesty for another. 
Then she waylays Dimmesdale in the forest in order to con- 
fess and implore his forgiveness. Confession can rectify the 
false relation which her silence has created, but only forgive- 
ness from the one who has suffered can bring her peace. 
“Wilt thou yet forgive me!” she repeats over and over again 
until her lover at length replies, “I do forgive you, Hester.” 
Although not generally recognized as such, this is one of 
the emotional and intellectual climaxes of the book. The 
emotional effect is definitely one of catharsis, for in a blacken- 
ing world this is the first experience of purification. With 
Dimmesdale and Hester, the reader comes through the for- 
giveness scene feeling suddenly purged of stain. That the 
experience is not more compelling is due to Hester's inability 
to follow threugh on her other and more grievous guilt. 
Intellectually, the forgiveness scene represents the culmina- 
tion of a pattern of action which not only is interesting in 
itself but prefigures the pattern leading up to the final climax 
of the book. As such it constitutes the only exception to the 
general statement made previously, that the function of each 
of the activating characters except the last is to multiply sin, 
intensify isolation, and reduce the chances for complete and 
lasting reunion. ‘. 
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Hester's second line of action is related to her sin of adul- 
tery and her attempt to overcome the isolation imposed by it. 
Ironically, the very element which led her to repent for her 

' sin of hypocrisy—truth to her own nature—now provides her 
with a justification for her act of adultery. When Dimmesdale 
observes sadly that Chillingworth’s sin has been blacker than 
» theirs, Hester is quick to whisper, “What we did had a con- 

*'t secration of its own! We felt it so! We said s to each other!” 
Confident in this belief, she proposes that they dispel their 
_sense of moral isolation by translating it into physical terms. 
‘She and Dimmesdale and Pearl must flee to Europe. And her 
{insistence that Dimmesdale agree represents the highest point 
, in her activities as a directing force in the story. 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, Hester takes off her cap 
and scarlet letter, becoming once more the woman of affec- 
tion and charm. As if in approval, nature suddenly bursts 
into sunny radiance. But nature, one should recall, is unsub- 
jugated by human law or unillumined by higher truths in 
parcelling out its approval. A more accurate moral index of 
Hester's action is found in Pearl, who as always flatly refuses 

~ to countenance a relation based upon falsity. Nature can 

‘rejoice at love and ignore immorality; Pearl can see only 
immorality and ignore the love. Neither, however, has human 
sympathy or understanding, and both consequently have 
more in common with each other than either has with Hester 
or Dimmesdale. Momentarily, it is the moral law which pre- 
vails over both human desire and natural law: Pearl forces 
her mother to reassume her scarlet letter, and the sunshine 
disappears. But the child’s further attempts to bring her 
parents back to a proper realization of their relationship are 
deflected, and instead of the confession and the true reunion 
she is working for, she gets a formal kiss from the minister, 
a kiss which she immediately and appropriately washes off in 
the brook. Through Pearl, therefore, it becomes plain that 

Hester’s proposed plan of action is no real solution. This 
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becomes even plainer as one perceives the effects of the sug- ~ 
gestion upon Dimmesdale. 

As he appears in the early part of the forest scene, he is 
lonely, cowardly, and naive in the ways of deliberate sin. 
These attributes should not be taken as co-equal, however, 
for whereas the first keeps him conscious of the orthodox end 
of life, the second makes him incapable of employing the 
orthodox means toward that end, and the third makes him 
oblivious of alternative means and ends. Dimmesdale’s lone- 
liness is never more poignant. He feels himself so far isolated 
from his God that His choicest gifts have become only “the 
ministers of spiritual torment,” so far removed from his 
people that their continued adulation brings only “bitterness 
and agony of heart,” and so far torn within himself that his 
penance has brought not one whit of penitence. Thus do his 
lonely broodings constantly direct themselves toward that 
end of life from which sin has isolated him. For if the end 
of life has meant anything to Dimmesdale, it has meant eter- 
nal joy through a righteous union with God, His people, and 
the things of His universe. But cowardice continues to make 
it impossible for him to attain this end. Even when Hester 
divulges the true identity of Chillingworth, Dimmesdale’s 
reaction is not one of Ccompunction inspired by new under 
standing but one of fear that Chillingworth will betray wn 
Without the slightest shred of self-respect, he throws himsel { 
upon Hester for help. “Be thou strong for me,” he pleads. 

When Hester suggests a solution involving an easier means 
and an alternative end—temporal happiness—the solution ap- 
pears so simple and so breathtaking to Dimmesdale that he 
wonders why they had never thought of it before. It offers a 
whole new realm of action, unchristianized and lawless but 
free and exciting. So exciting is it, in fact, that he is quick 
to put down any temporary misgivings. Reunion with God? 
He is irrevocably doomed anyway. Reunion with his people? 
Hester is all that he needs to sustain him. Union with his own 
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spirit? Already he can feel life coursing through his veins 
without it. And so for the first time he consents with purpose 
and deliberation to something that basically he knows to be 
wrong. The immediate result is a sudden plunge into moral 
confusion. Like Hester before him, he has sinned against his 
own better nature. 

What before was a depressing conflict between right and 
wrong has so devcloped that Dimmesdale is almost literally 
split in two. To put it another way, Dimmesdale was formerly 
an individual who had sinned against the synthesis of theol- 
ogy, custom, and personal goodness which made up his own 
code; now he is two individuals with two different codes. As 
Hawthorne phrases it, his new :mpulses can be accounted for 
by “nothing short of a total change of dynasty and moral 
code.” For the time being, it is the newer and baser nature 
which initiates action though the older and truer nature never 
ceases to assert itself in counter-action. The baser nature, 
for instance, rejoices over the prospect of flight; the truer 
nature is wistfully glad that flight will not interfere with the 
Election Sermon. The baser nature gives Dimmesdale unac- 
customed physical energy on his walk back to Boston; the 
truer nature wonders and is frightened at the new aspect of 
familiar objects. The baser nature suggests shocking remarks 
to make to his parishioners; the truer nature just manages to 
keep him from saying them. The baser nature is appealed to 
by Mistress Hibbins as a kindred perverted spirit; the truer 
nature is appealed to by the Bible and God's voice. This, 
however, is the last contrast that can be made between the 
two. For as Dimmesdale stands within his room, viewing the 
Bible and the unfinished Election Sermon, the two natures 
unite. All that remains of the baser one is the knowledge of 
evil and of his own kinship with it. But that is the key to all 


that follows. Whatever contrast remains is between the inno- 


cent Dimmesdale that existed before Hester accosted him in 
the forest and the knowing Dimmesdale who is able to greet 
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Chillingworth and tell him firmly that “touching vour medi- 
cine, kind Sir, in my present frame of body, I need it not.” 
It is out of this same new maturity that Dimmesdale is able to 
sit down to a new Flection Sermon and to write “with earnest 
haste. and ecstasy” throughout the night. 

Since Hawthorne refuses to disclose what goes on in Dim- 
mesdale’s mind at this point, we are forced back upon deduc- 
tions based on his actions. Obviously, his truer nature has 
become ascendant. Obviously, too, he has lost his loneliness, 
his cowardice, and his naivete about sin and his relation to it. 
His condition, therefore, has become the exact antithesis of 
what it was a few hours before. If we can guess at the cause 
from these results, repentance has presumably taken place. 
And if this is true, Dimmesdale will spare no effort to per- 
form true penance and hence achieve reunion with the good 
and true. The expectation is. therefore, that, urged on by 
high desire and strengthened by spiritual rather than tem- 
poral resources. he will wrest the initiative from Hester and 
become the activating force in the story. In brief, the desires 
and capabilities of the characters should once more deter- 
mine the form the book must take. From previous readings 
we know that they do. 


IV 


The fourth part of The Scarlet Letter offers an interesting 
variation from the other three parts. Whereas each of these 
gives immediate attention to the character which is to direct 
its action, the fourth part withholds such attention for almost 
two chapters. Indeed, these chapters, “The New England 
Holiday” and “The Procession,” might with some justice be 
considered a final section of the third part inasmuch as they 
deal chiefly with the results of Hester's activities as they op- 
erate upon Hester herself. There are other and more cogent 
reasons, however, for considering them as belonging to the 
fourth part of the book and as a kind of introduction for 
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Dimmesdale’s final act. The most obvious is that the back- 
ground ties these chapters with Chapter xxi, in which he 
takes control. Hawthorne is carefully setting the stage for his 
climax. In terms of content there are other elements to be 
considered. Dimmesdale’s final action must not appear as 
something opposing Hester's desires but as something evolv- 
Ling from them and sublimating them. Hence, it must be made 
clear to the reader that Hester has lost confidence in her 
own scheme and will ultimately be favorably affected by 
Dimmesdale’s expiation rather than antagonized by his seem- 
ing disregard for her plans and wishes. Another element is 
the character of his action. Whereas the community, Chil- 
lingworth, and Hester needed days, months, and even years 
to accomplish their purposes, Dimmesdale needs only mo- 
ments. Theirs was a series of actions, each carefully plotted 
and integrated with every other; his is one bold stroke. Their 
actions created complexities; his removes them. Hence, his 
can be encompassed and should be encompassed in a much 
smaller space. But it is equally true that the setting must be 
carefully prepared, or the action will pass before the reader 
is prepared to comprehend its full significance. It seems use- 
ful and understandable, therefore, that Hawthorne should 
devote Chapters xx1 and xxm to introductory material, Chap- 
ter xxi! to Dimmesdale’s expiatory action, and Chapter xxiv 
to the consequences of that action. 

By contrast with her previous aggressiveness, Hester's mood 
in the market place sinks from one of loneliness to one of al- 
most complete despair. Seldom has she seemed so completely 
isolated. Her frozen calmness, we are told, is due to the fact 
that she is “actually dead, in respect to any claim of sympathy” 
and has “departed out of the world, with which she still seems 
to mingle.” The good people of the town sidle away from her 
and strangers openly gawk. Nor has she come any closer to 
Pearl. When Pearl keeps asking about the minister, Hester 
shuts her off with “Be quiet, Pearl! thou understandest not 

these things.” Even Dimmesdale she sees moodily as existing 
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in a sphere remote and “utterly beyond her reach.” Indeed, 
she can hardly find it in her heart to forgive him for “being 
able so completely to withdraw himself from their mutual 
world; while she groped darkly, and stretched forth her cold 
hands, and found him not.” Finally, the news that Chilling- 
worth is to take passage on the same ship transforms her lone- 
liness into consternation and despair. “Hester's strong, calm, 
steadfastly enduring spirit almost sank, at last, on beholding 
this dark and grim countenance of an inevitable doom, 
which ... showed itself, with an unrelenting smile, right in 
the midst of their path.” 


Once Dimmesdale begins to direct the action, however, \_ 
any effort of either Hester or Chillingworth becomes inci-—~ 


dental. With a fine sense for dramatic contrast, Hawthorne 
has Dimmesdale reach his greatest success as a minister a few 
short minutes before he confesses his crime. Never has he 
been more uplifting and never more spiritually inclined. 
Already we know the Election Sermon as something born of 
new awareness and a sudden stiffening of the spirit. Since the 
world is no longer illusory or his own heart confused, 
Dimmesdale apparently has made his peace with the natural 
order and with himself. But he still feels estranged from God 
and from the community becaufe of his sins of adultery and 
hypocrisy. His confession on the\scaffold, therefore, is neces- 
sary as penance for both these gins, and its dual character 
Dimmesdale himself makes clear: 


“God knows; and He is merciful; He hath proved his mercy, most 
of all, in my afflictions. By giving me this burning torture to bear 
upon my breast! By sending yonder dark and terrible old man, 
to keep the torture always at red heat! By bringing me hither, to 
die this death of triumphant ignominy before the people! Had 
either of these agonies been wanting, I had been lost forever! 
Praised be his name! His will be done! Farewell!” 


In such a manner does Dimmesdale perform true penance 
and emerge finally at the moment of his death into a true 
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relation with all the elements against which he has sinned. 
It is vain for him to hope for “an everlasting and pure re- 
union,” but he has made himself worthy of whatever reunion 
God grants to those who repent. 

It remains only to observe the effects of Dimmesdale’s 
action upon the other characters’~Pearl, to begin, ceases to 
be simply a force for rectitude. Since her mission is fulfilled, 
she is set free to assume a normal place in the human family. 
Chillingworth, on the other hand, relinquishes whatever slim 
bonds with that family he still possesses. This does not mean 
that he becomes a disassociated being, for though The Scarlet 
Letter is a story of isolation Hawthorne never implies even 
the possibility of complete disassociation. In the end, one is 
either reunited with the good and true or he becomes the 
slave of the Devil. And so Chillingworth, now that there is 
no further material upon which his earthly nature can sus- 
tain itself, passes to whatever realms his evil master desires. 
The people of Boston are bewildered and confused by 
Dimmesdale’s action, first as to the cause of the scarlet letter 
on the minister's breast, and then as to the reality of the letter 
itself. In either case, they forget the sin and dwell upon the 
nature and cause and greatness of the minister's expiation. 
Had he lived, they might have revered him only the more. 

There is no immediate effect upon Hester of any profound 
significance. Her first reaction is one of despondency and 
hopelessness. When Dimmesdale asks her whether his solu- 
tion is not better than what they dreamed of in the forest, 
she replies, “I know not! I know not! Better? Yea; so we may 
both die, and little Pearl die with us.” Nor does she yet see 
that any true reunion must ultimately rest upon voluntary 
expiation of her own. “Surely, surely, we have ransomed one 
another, with all this woe.” But Dimmesdale knows better. 
“Hush, Hester, hush!” said he, with tremulous solemnity. 
“The law we broke!—the sin here so awfully revealed!—let 
these alone be in thy thoughts!” 
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Years pass in a foreign country before Hester comes to that 
full sense of personal responsibility which swells into repent- 
ance and the desire to do voluntary penance. When that hap- 
pens, of her own free will she returns to Boston and resumes ~ 
the scarlet letter. Though even then she does not conceive of 
her adultery as a sin against the community, she has lost her 
resentment and has come to feel that her sin can be fully 
expiated only when it is made known freely in the world, 
particularly in that part of the world which will recognize 
it and profit most from the presence of the repentant sinner. 
“There was a more real life for Hester Prynne here, in New 
England, than in that unknown region where Pearl had 
found a home. Here had been her sin; here, her sorrow; and 
here was yet to be her penitence.” And as she still does not 
conceive of her adultery as a sin against God, she does not 
repent in the orthodox Calvinistic fashion. Plainly, she still 
thinks of her guilt in terms of a natural or this-world order. 
Her vision is of a brighter period when the whole relation 
between man and woman will be established “on a surer 
ground of mutual happiness.” But her repentant spirit no 
longer allows her to picture herself as the prophetess of the 
new order. Rather, she admits that guilt has incapacitated her 
for such a role and that her penance must be to accept what- 
ever lowly position in the present order she can best fill. In 
such a manner she finally overcomes—insofar as that is pos- 
sible for the repentant sinner—the consequences of her act 
of disorder and wins back a useful and even honorable place 
in the great scheme of things. That Hester is allowed to over- 
come her isolation in her own way is Hawthorne's final at) 
of faith in a book in which the integrity of the individual 
viewpoint is scrupulously maintained. That she should be 
able to find some peace in so doing comes as the ultimate 
result of Dimmesdale’s confession and represents, therefore, 
the closing act in The Scarlet Letter’s fourth and final section. 




















THE RUNIC INSCRIPTION ON NO MAN'S 
LAND 


HJALMAR RUED HOLAND 


N 1808 a stone bearing thirteen mystic signs was found near 

Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and much speculation arose as to 
the meaning of the inscription. Eventually there appeared a 
learned gentleman from Philadelphia, who said it contained 
runic letters. After much study he announced that it read, 
“Haki addressed the men.” No such Haki is known in history, 
and it is still a mystery why the fact that he spoke to the men 
was so important as to be indelibly engraved on a granite 
boulder. This, it may be added, was only one of many transla- 
tions attempted. 

Since that time a dozen more alleged runic inscriptions— 
the Monhegan Stone, the Dighton Rock, the Healy Stone, the 
Hampton Stone, and others—have been found along the At- 
lantic seaboard and variously interpreted. Each has its defen- 
ders, and a hopeful linguist from the State of Washington has 
attempted translations of them all.* I regret to say that, al- 
though the study of such inscriptions has been my chief hobby 
for more than thirty years, I have been unable to discover a 
single runic character in any except one of these writings. 
As each appeared above the horizon, I was filled with pleasing 
anticipations, only to be disappointed. Most of them are clear- 
ly made by human agency, and it is possible that they are the 
work of some prehistoric men of whom we know nothing. 

The lone runic inscription I have alluded to was found in 
the surf on the beach of No Man’s Land, a bleak and treeless 
little island about four miles south of Martha’s Vineyard. No 
one will deny that this is inscribed in runes, but there is much 
difference of opinion as to its historical importance. It was 


1 O. Strandwold, Norse Runic Inscriptions along the Atlantic Seaboard 
(Prosser, Washington, 1939). 
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lue Runic Rock AND WHALE Rock 
The runic rock is identified by the small white stone resting on it. 

















THE INSCRIPTION, MApE CLEARER BY CHALKING 
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discovered in the fall of 1926 by the owner of the island, Mr. 
Joshua Crane, a well-known citizen of Boston. The boulder 
containing it, estimated to weigh two or three tons, lay on the 
outer edge of the beach on the southwest side of the island, 
completely submerged at high tide and splashed by spray 
at low tide. The following year Mr. Crane mentioned his find 
to Edward F. Gray, of Boston, who at that time was writing a 
book dealing with the Norse discovery of America. Mr. Gray 
had come to the conclusion that Leif Erikson’s first camp was 
at Menemsha Pond, on the north side of Martha’s Vineyard.” 
Greatly impressed by the discovery of a runic inscription so 
near to the supposed site of the headquarters of the explorers, 
he sent photographs of the stone to a number of experts in 
the Scandinavian countries. The accompanying print shows 
the inscription. Of the four lines, only the first two are legible, 
and the last two letters in the first are very faint.’ In translit- 
eration this line reads: 


LIIF IRIKSSON 


The second line, not in runes, appears to be the Roman let- 
ters M I, perhaps representing the date 1001. 

Eventually Mr. Gray received reports from some of the 
scholars to whom he had written. These reports were all to 
the effect that the inscription could not have been written in 
Leif Erikson’s time. Omitting some comments based on erro- 
neous chalk marks and other misconceptions, the objections 
were the following: 

1. The runes present paleographic difficulties which can- 
not be reconciled with the usage in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

2. The name “Leif” lacks the final letter r, the regular 
nominative ending of masculine names in its class. 


2 E. F. Gray, Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America (London, 1990). 
3 Used by courtesy of E. B. Delabarre, author of “The Runic Stone on No 
Man's Land,” New England Quarterly, vii (September, 1935), 365-377. 
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3. “Iriksson” should be spelled “Eiriksson” (or “Airiks- 
son”), because the vowel sound in the first syllable of “Erik” 
at that time was a diphthong. 

4. Dating by means of Roman numerals had not then been 
introduced among the Northmen.* 

These are all valid objections and effectually dispose of the 
possibility that the inscription was contemporaneous with the 
early Norse discoverers of America. But they do not dispose 
of the inscription. Its existence has been fully established, 
and the question remains: when, or by whom, was it written? 
Two theories have been offered. 

1. It was made by someone of the present generation who 
wished to raise a memorial to Leif Erikson. Superficially this 
seems a good explanation, because the purpose of putting up 
memorial stones is praiseworthy, and the practice is common. 
We have hundreds of such monuments erected by individuals, 
societies, and municipalities in honor of early explorers, first 
settlers, or other noteworthy men. But why was the matter 
wrapped in secrecy until the inscription, made almost illegible 
by the scouring of the waves, was accidentally discovered? 
Why, further, was the inscription made in runes, a form of 
writing understood by scarcely one person in a million here 
in America? If it was carved in recent years as a tribute to Leif 
Erikson, it seems reasonable that the writer would have writ- 
ten it in English. These facts are hardly consonant with the 
supposition that the inscription is an innocent attempt of 
some modern person to honor Leif Erikson. 

The problem becomes still more complex when we consider 
the situation of the inscription. Anyone moved by admiration 
to carve a memorial to some former hero would not inscribe 
it on a stone which is submerged by the tide during many 
hours every day. He would realize that in a few years his 
inscription would be effaced by the waves. His vanity and 
solicitude for the preservation of his product would urge him 


4 The objections were first printed by Mr. Gray in the appendix of his 
book, where he also discusses the inscription at length. 
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to select a more permanent rock, if any such were convenient. 
Now it happens that immediately adjoining there lies a huge 
boulder known as Whale Rock. It measures twenty-five by 
fifteen by twelve feet and is indeed a “whale of a rock.” Ac- 
cording to a geologist, Charles W. Brown, it weighs about four 
hundred tons. Here was an ideal place for an inscription, 
with smooth sides, a boulder so big that in size alone it com- 
mands attention and respect. To assume that anyone intent 
upon leaving a memorial for posterity would pass it by and 
chisel his inscription on a small stone washed by the sea does 
not make sense. 

2. Itis a modern attempt to counterfeit an inscription left 
supposedly by a member of Leif Erikson’s party. This theory 
would explain why the words were carved on the small stone 
instead of on Whale Rock. The greatest difficulty in making 
a forged inscription is the tell-tale evidence of recent origin 
left by the cutting tools. But one made on a rock washed by 
the waves would quickly lose this appearance. The theory 
would also account for the use of runic letters and the fact 
that nothing was said of the inscription until it was acciden- 
tally discovered in 1926, much weathered and almost illegible. 

But this is all that can be said in support of this theory, 
and it leaves too much unexplained. The first man to make a 
thorough study of the Norse discovery of America was Pro- 
fessor C. C. Rafn, who published his work, Antiquitates Amer- 
icanae, ir 1837. He was also the first and almost the only one 
who attempted to locate Leif’s headquarters. He placed it 
at Mount Hope, near Fall River, Massachusetts, and until 
early in this century his identification was generally approved. 
A person counterfeiting an inscription to support the discov- 
ery would therefore naturally follow this lead and carve his 
record near the spot where Leif was supposed to have been. 
Most unlikely of all possibilities would be the selection of a 
bleak little island far out in the sea, in no way reminiscent of 
Vinland. The absence of a harbor should be conclusive evi- 
dence that Leif did not have his camp there, because his life 
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and that of his companions depended on the safety of his 
ship, which he could not have kept at No Man’s Land. 

Not only is there no evidence of a forgery, but the theory 
is not reasonable. Mrs. C. E. Wood, who as wife of the care- 
taker lived several years on the island, wrote a pleasing book 
about it, in which she emphasizes the inaccessibility of the 
island. She says: 


Since the island became a private property in 1916, no trespas- 
sers have been permitted and there have been few visitors. Before 
that time it was the home of a few fishermen. ... At no point off 
the island could a boat ride safely at anchor, and there were 
times when for weeks at a stretch, it was impossible to make a 
landing. The fishermen were obliged to haul their boats ashore 
each night. Every boat had its own ladder which extended down 
to low water mark. Up these the boats were skidded to safety 
with the help of a yoke of oxen.® 


If we assume for a moment that the inscription is a forgery, 
the forger was either a local fisherman or a transient visitor 
to the island. But no matter how ardent an admirer of Leif 
Erikson the fisherman might have been, he would never think 
of locating the explorer’s headquarters on such an exposed 
spot as No Man’s Land. Fishermen, more than any other class, 
would know the necessity of providing a safe harbor for an 
ocean-going vessel. If he wanted to fix a locality for Leif’s 
camp, the supposed fisherman might well have placed his 
stone on Martha’s Vineyard, his own winter home, where 
there are several safe harbors. But since it seems rather far off 
the trail to think of a Yankee fisherman knowing anything 
about the intricacies of runic writing, it is needless to pursue 
the theory further. 

The other alternative is just as improbable. While the 


5 Annie M. Wood, Noman’s Land, Isle of Romance (New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, 1931), 41, 95, and 150. This book is of value for giving the setting 
of the runic stone. The last chapter contains a report on it, mostly cited from 
E. F. Gray's book. 
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site of the stone is only four miles in a straight line from 
Martha’s Vineyard, it is fully ten miles across open sea to the 
nearest fishermen’s homes (at Menemsha Pond), where a boat 
could be obtained, and much farther from any inn or hotel. 
A person planning a forgery would therefore have to bring a 
quantity of food and provide his own shelter for several days. 
He would have to go to much trouble, danger, and expense 
accompanied by concealment of purpose and necessary decep- 
tion. Why go so far afield to counterfeit an inscription? Why 
not place it at some convenient spot on the mainland? Why, 
for that matter, should he fabricate this inscription anywhere 
when he had nothing to gain by it? Such forgeries are com- 
mon, but they are usually prompted by a motive of profit. 
This alleged forger could not conceivably profit by his handi- 
work. This difficulty of realizing any pecuniary reward is prob- 
ably the reason why we have yet to learn of a single authenti- 
cated case of forgery of a runic inscription. 

Enough has probably been said to show that the theory of 
a recent origin for the inscription lacks proof, and many cir- 
cumstances run counter to it. We have thus established two 
negative probabilities. But if the words were not carved in 
the eleventh century, nor yet in recent times, there is a long 
space of time between these two extremities during which 
the stone might have been inscribed. Perhaps the best way 
to determine the date is to ascertain where and when, if 
ever, its peculiar runological and linguistic characteristics 
were in use. 

Runic writing in the Scandinavian countries was at the 
height of its popularity in the eleventh century. Thereafter its 
use declined and practically came to an end in the fourteenth 
century. In Greenland, however, the situation was reversed. 
We have no surviving inscriptions from the first centpry of 
the Norse occupation of Greenland, but in the fourteenth 
century there was a marked revival of runic lore. Excavations 
of the ruins of only three homesteads in Greenland have 
yielded about sixty runic inscriptions, almost all from the 
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fourteenth century, mostly carved on wood and largely of a 
cabalistic nature.® 

The paleographic objections cited above, especially the use 
of i for e, the loss of the diphthong in Erik (Eirik), the pres- 
ence of Roman numerals, and the absence of the mark of the 
nominative (r in Leifr), show that the composition, if genu- 
ine, is several centuries younger than the time of Leif Erik- 
son's discovery of America. It would therefore probably have 
been performed toward the end of the runic period, that is, 
sometime in the fourteenth century. By that time the rune for 
e (+) had been firmly established in all northern countries 
except Greenland, as is shown by more than a thousand runic 
writings. In Greenland, however, most of the inscriptions 
show that the rune fori (1) was still in use for both e and i. 
Magnus Olsen comments as follows on this usage: 


In Greenland there was scant interest in availing oneself of the 
progress made by the introduction of a separate rune for e. Just 
a few of its inscriptions have this rune. Generally it was customary 
around 1300 and later to use the eleventh century sign | for both 
e and i.” 


In Greenland inscriptions of the fourteenth century we also 
find many instances of the diphthong ei being superseded by 
e or i. For instance, in the famous Kingiktorsoak inscription, 
dated by Professor Olsen as of 1333, we find the name Ein- 
dride spelled Enride.* Likewise in two others found at Her- 
jolfsness from the same period Thorleifr is written Thurlibr, 
and Gudleifr appears as Kodlibr.® 


6 See Finnur Jonsson’s “Interpretacion of Runic Inscriptions from 
Herjolfsness,” in Meddelelser om Grénland, Lxvu, 271-290; also the same 
writer on runic inscriptions from Gardar in the same work, Lxxvi, 171-180. 
For discussion of runic inscriptons from the Sandness farm, see Erik Moltke in 
the same work, LXXXVIII, part 2, 223-232. 

7 Magnus Olsen, “Kingiktorsoakstenen,” in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprog- 
videnskap (Oslo, 1932), V, 238. 

8 Magnus Olsen, “Kingiktorsoakstenen,” 192 ff. 

® Finnur Jonsson, in Meddelelser om Grénland, Lxvu, 274-279. 
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Concerning the absence of the nominative ending in Leif, 
the Greenland material is scanty, but its omission in numerous 
diplomas of the fourteenth century, written in the phonetic 
spelling of the common people, indicates that this grammati- 
cal rule was not generally observed throughout the Scandi- 
navian world except by trained clericai writers.’ The rule was 
in fact very complicated." The ending is missing in many 
runic inscriptions as early as the tenth century. Regularly, 
names ending in /, f, and m take r in the nominative. Never- 
theless, the writing on the Hedeby Stone reads Thur[u]lf risth 
stin; that on the Forsheda Stone appears as Rhulf auk Oskil 
riti stin; and in the Saga of the Foster-Brothers we find Grim 
dreymde.** These and similar examples show that the rule was 
not observed in the vernacular. In the thinly populated 
Greenland, where clerical writers were very few, a looseness 
in grammar would be especially common. 

There is also another explanation for the omission of the 
nominative ending in the inscription under discussion. The 
ancient runemasters took much pride in their skill and used 
various ingenious devices to show their mastery of the art. 
Most popular of these, especially in the later period in Green- 





10 A letter in 1386, written in Oslo, gives the name Olaf in the nominative 
without the final r. See Diplomatarium Norwegicum, v1, number 352. A letter 
written in Vermland in 1397 gives Agmund without the r (see the same vol- 
ume, number 352). In Carl Silfverstolpe’s Svensk Diplomatarium, 1, numbers 
10 and 22, the names of Algot and Gudmund, both in the nominative case, 
omit the ending r. These two letters were written in West Gothland. The 
originals of all the letters mentioned in this footnote are preserved. 

11 It is not true, as generally stated, that all masculine names added the 
suffix r in the nominative case. There is first the large class of names ending 
in a vowel which do not take the final 7, although there are exceptions like 
Sverri, which adds the r in the nominative. Nor do all names ending in conso- 
nants take the suffix. Names ending in an, on, un, and ein take no r, but names 
ending in fin do. Likewise, most names ending in /, like Egil, Thorkel, Pall, 
Verfill, and Halkell, take no r; but other endings like Thorhall and Dalakoll 
do. Names ending in d generally take the r, but there are exceptions like David. 
Feminine names generally did not have any nominative ending, but here also 
were a large number of exceptions. Such “refinements” of grammar would 
scarcely be observed in the vernacular. 

12 Otto von Friesen, Runorna (Stockholm, 1933), 131. 

13 Flateyjarbok (Kristiania, edition of 1862-1868), n, 223. 
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land, was the planned numeric proportions of their lines. 
These were preferably limited to twelve, sixteen, or twenty- 
four letters for each line or division, because these numbers 
were supposed to be endowed with great, even magical, po- 
tency. Finally, the total number of letters in the inscription 
was to be a multiple of eight. In order to comply with these 
standards, it was often necessary to omit certain runes or add 
extra letters. This veneration for numeric proportions is fully 
discussed by Dr. Brix in his lengthy monograph Northern 
Runic Magic, in which he analyzes more than a hundred in- 
scriptions.** 

In the No Man’s Land instance we have a good example of 
this respect for quantitative balance in the writing of runic 
lines. The inscription consists of two parts, separated by the 
Roman numerals. The first part comprises twelve runes; the 
second part also has twelve—eight in the third line and four 
in the fourth. This arrangement gives, from the bottom up, 
the arithmetical progression four, eight, and twelve. The total 
number of runes is twenty-four—“ a number of most potent 
significance in runic writing,” as Professor Olsen says.» To 
achieve this perfection in numeric proportion, apparently, 
the writer of the inscripton has omitted the nominative end- 
ing in Leif. But this is a small deviation compared with the 
expedients used by some other runic strugglers for the same 
end.’ It was a long time before runic scholars became aware 
of this striving for numeric proportion on the part of the old 
runemasters, and only in the most recent years (since the No 
Man’s Land stone was found) has it been publicly discussed 
and recognized by the experts. 
~~ 44 Hans Brix, “Nordisk Runmagi,” in Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed 
(Copenhagen, 1929), 1-189. 

15 Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 206. 

16 In the Kingiktorsoak inscription of Greenland, dated by Olsen as of 
1333, the author has taken liberties in each of his three lines. In the first he has 
added the nominative r to a surname without grammatical justification. In 
the second he has omitted the first d in Endridi. In the third he has abbrevi- 


ated the pronoun tessa to te. See Magnus Olsen, “Kingiktorsoakstenen,” 206— 
209. 
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In the second line of the inscription appears MI in Roman 
capitals. While dating by Roman notation would be impos- 
sible in a runic composition from Leif Erikson’s time (because 
this system had not yet become known in the North), it fits 
well in a fourteenth-century inscription. Numerous diplomas 
from that time contain such dating. A more important item is 
the shape of the M. The point of the V in the middle of the 
letter does not reach down to the bottom of the line, as is the 
case with the modern form of M. Instead it descends only one- 
third of the distance down from the top, as was customary in 
the Middle Ages. This form appears also among fourteenth- 
century inscriptions in Greenland, as shown on a gravestone 
from Herjolfsness in Roman majuscules.** 

Professor Delabarre cites the date on the stone, 1001, as 
evidence that the inscription was made recently. He says: 
“The date ‘MI’ is an impossible one. ... The most reliable 
authorities agree that he [Leif] did not set out from Green- 
land before 1003, at the earliest.” '* But the question is not so 
easily answered, and experts have not yet come to any agree- 
ment. None of the old documents dealing with the discovery 
mention a definite year; they merely date it by reference to 
some other event which in turn is left undated. This leaves 
room for a difference of opinion as to the exact time when 
the successive expeditions took place. We know that Leif 
Erikson set out from Greenland and arrived at the court of 
King Olaf Trygveson in 999 because this voyage was made 
the year before the King lost his life in the naval battle at 
Svolder, which took place in 1000. Leif returned to Greenland 
in the fall of 1000, and most scholars in Norway and Denmark 
still believe he discovered America on his return trip. But 
most English and American authorities think he made the 
discovery on a later voyage, which they believe occurred in 

1003. Professor Einar Haugen, the latest writer on the sub- 

17 P. Nérlund, in Meddelelser om Grénland, txvu, 194. An illustration is 


also given in Grénlands Historiske Mindesmaerker, mu, plate IX, figure 1. 
18 See New England Quarterly, vu1 (September, 1935), 373- 
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ject, is of the opinion that the event took place in 1002.” 
Inasmuch as trained historians of today disagree on this point, 
it would not be strange if a Greenlander of the fourteenth 
century were also at fault. The date 1001 certainly does not 
suggest a modern authorship, because if the information about 
the Norse discovery was obtained from printed books, the 
year would be either 1000 or 1003, the only dates mentioned 
by any writers up to 1942. 

The most puzzling part of the inscription is the last two 
lines. Professor Delabarre, who carefully inspected the stone, 
is positive that these are only a series of upright strokes, with 
the exception of the first letter of the third line.” It has been 
suggested that the scribe must have been interrupted in his 
work and did not have time to finish it. But runic signs are 
integral units just as our present letters are; and if the writer 
was interrupted, it seems safe to say that all his runes up to 
the last one carved would be as complete as he planned to 
make them. Others have thought that the weathering of the 
waves has effaced the cross-arms. But if this was the cause, we 
should expect that parts of the vertical lines would also be 
obliterated, whereas they are all plainly marked. 

A better explanation is found in the remarks of the runolo- 
gist Erik Moltke, in his treatise interpreting the runic inscrip- 
tions on the farm of Sandness in Western Greenland.** These, 
fifteen or more in number, date from about the fourteenth 
century and are found on common objects such as trenchers, 
chair-arms, thread winders, and barrel staves. According to 
Moltke, “most of the finds contain numbers of magic formu- 
las, especially tne familiar promiscuous inscriptions, so-called 
ephesia grammata (undecipherable formulae), in the entire 
meaningless form.” ** 


19 Voyages to Vinland (New York, 1942), 127 and passim. 

20 “The Runic Rock on No Man’s Land,” 369. 

21 Erik Moltke, “Greenland Runic Inscriptions IV,” in Meddelelser om 
Grénland, LXxxvill, 223-232. 

22 Erik Moltke, 223. 
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Several of these writings make use of the same device found 
in the No Man’s Land inscription; that is, a part of each 
inscription consists only of incomplete runes—vertical strokes 
common to all runes but identifying none. Commenting on 
one of these, Moltke says: 


If we endeavor to fit the stick and inscription in among the many 
different objects of the magic, we have no difficulty in explaining 
the incompleteness of the alphabet, for in such surroundings this 
is rather the rule than the exception. In the world of magic com- 


plete alphabets are relatively rare, the incomplete ones innumer- 
able.*% 


The popularity of this device is easily understandable because 
the omission of the cross strokes, unknown to all but the runic 
writer, enabled him to make his conjuration completely 
cryptic and safe from opposing bedevilments. ‘The inscriptions 
found on the Sandness farm and alluded to above are a verit- 
able storehouse of talismanic formulas. 

From this study it appears that, while there are serious ob- 
jections to the theory that the inscription was written in Leif 
Erikson’s time, or in recent years after the study of runes was 
revived, there are no important objections to the possibility 
that it was written by a Norseman from Greenland in the 
fourteenth century. Actually, this view is well supported by 
a number of circumstances, such as the fact that only in Green- 
land was the rune for i used for both e and i after the eleventh 
century; and only here do we find the diphthong ei superseded 
by i, as in the inscription. Here, too, we find the same form 
for the Roman M. Most significant is the fact that in Green- 
land it was common to use unfinished runes in expressing 
protective talismans. Finally, the inscription observes the same 
close attention to numeric proportion that is shown on some 
of the rune stones in Greenland of the fourteenth century. 

These numerous correspondences between the inscription 


23 Erik Moltke, 226. 
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on No Man's Land and those made in Greenland during the 
thirteen-hundreds can be explained only by the conclusion 
that a Norse Greenlander was the author of the former. What 
likelihood is there that such a person visited No Man’s Land 
at that period? 

Greenland lies nearer to the American mainland than does 
any other territory inhabited by Europeans in pre-Columbian 
times, and is therefore, so far as proximity is concerned, the 
country which would be most likely to have had connections 
with it. Unfortunately, since the historical writings of Green- 
land perished when its white population was overcome by the 
Eskimos, we know very little about events there in the Middle 
Ages. All we have learned of its history are a few items men- 
tioned more or less accidentally in Icelandic records, and some 
occasional references in the Vatican Archives to the deplorable 
state of the Church in Greenland. From the Icelandic records 
we know that sailings to the American mainland were made 
for several hundred years after Leif Erikson’s time. Thus we 
read that Greenland’s bishop, Erik Gnupson, in 1121 set sail 
for Vinland. In view of his high office, his purpose was pre- 
sumably to visit such settlers from Greenland as he may have 
heard were living there. Some commentators have thought 
that the Bishop left the inscription on No Man’s Land, but 
this conclusion is hardly acceptable for runological reasons. 

There are also several contemporaneous annalistic accounts 
of a vessel from Greenland which in 1347 had been in Mark- 
land (Nova Scotia or Newfoundland). Most historians believe 
that this was only one of the many craft from Greenland which 
went for timber to Markland, the nearest source of supply; 
and the only reason why it is mentioned in Icelandic annals is 
that it was driven by storms to Iceland. It is conceivable, but 
nothing more, that one of these timber ships made a trip as 
far south as No Man’s Land, where one of the crew wrote the 
inscription. 

In view of the fact, however, that a Scandinavian expedition 
is known to have visited Vinland in the middle of the four- 
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teenth century, it seems unnecessary to look farther afield for 
the author of the inscription, because this expedition must 
necessarily have included one or more Greenlanders. In 
those days there were no navigation charts and few, if any, 
nautical instruments. For traveling in strange waters it was 
therefore necessary to have pilots—men who had made the 
journey previously and knew the distances and landmarks. 
It was not difficult to find pilots familiar with the sailing 
courses to Greenland because when that colony in 1261 ac- 
cepted the King of Norway as its ruler, trade with Greenland 
became a royal monopoly, and the King promised to send a 
vessel thither every year. There were therefore plenty of men 
who could guide the vessels of the royal expedition which set 
out for Greenland in 1355 to restore the alleged apostates to 
the protection of the Church. But when it became necessary 
to sail beyond Greenland to search for the exiles, the Nor- 
wegian pilots were of no help, because they were unacquaint- 
ed with those unknown waters. Now it became necessary to 
find Greenlanders who knew the way to Markland and the 
regions beyond. Undoubtedly the commander would hire 
the best informed and most efficient pilots to ensure the safety 
of the remaining voyage. 

Since a part of this expedition spent several years at the 
headquarters in Vinland (the southern shore of New Eng- 
land), its members would have abundant time and opportun- 
ity to visit the islands near by. When Gosnold in 1602 visited 
No Man’s Land, he found the interior part well covered with 
timber, and the grapevines were so abundant that he called it 
Martha’s Vineyard.” Speaking of the grapevines, his mate, 
John M. Brereton, writes as follows: 


[We found] such an incredible store of vines, as well in the 
woody part of the island where they would run up on every tree, 


24 Reference is here made to the royal expedition of 1355-1364, dispatched 
by King Magnus Erikson of Norway-Sweden. See H. R. Holand, Westward 
from Vinland (New York, 1940), 87-262. 

25 The name was later transferred to the larger island to the north. 
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as on the outward parts, where we could not go for treading upon 
them.*¢ 


Presumably the flora of the island was much the same in 
1360. In these circumstances we can well believe that one of 
the Greenland pilots, filled with provincial pride, might de- 
sire to carve this memorial showing that one of his people 
had discovered the fruitful region several centuries before. 
The eroded condition of the steep banks near the shore 
would warn him not to place his inscription there, where it 
would be in danger of being carried away by the ceaseless 
attacks of the sea. Instead, he would choose a stone some little 
distance inland, preferably on top of a hill, for his monument. 
The sea, however, according to the observations of the United 
States Government Survey, has been devouring the coasts of 
this island at the rate of more than a lineal foot annually, so 
that this precaution did not save his memorial from destruc- 
tion.”* Even if it originally stood 600 feet back from the shore, 
the sea eventually caught up with it. For a brief time this 
oldest memorial of white men’s visit to New England lay on 
the beach of the storm-beaten island, but nothing was done to 
preserve it. Now it is gone forever, the hurricane of 1938 
having swept it into the depths of the ocean. 

26 Massachusetts Historical Society Collectioris, Third Series, vii (Bos- 
ton, 1843), 85 ff. 

27 Information supplied by Mr. R. L. Faris, acting director of the United 


States Coast and Geodetic Survey, quoted by E. F. Gray in Leif Eriksson, Dis- 
coverer of America, 104 and 168. 








THE YANKEE PRIVATEERSMAN OF 1776 


SIDNEY G. MORSE 


MERICA at war in 1944 differs in most respects from 

America at war in 1776. The technique of war, the na- 

tion itself, and the world at large have so changed that paral- 

lels between the two ages can be drawn only with caution. 

Certainly warfare today offers the young patriot no such op- 

portunity to seek his own fortune while fighting his country’s 
battle as did privateering in the eighteenth century. 

One thing which remains essentially unchanged, however, 
is the spirit of young men toward war and its experiences. 
Today the citizen-soldier is stirred by the same emotions as 
in Revolutionary times: the painful wrench of leaving home 
and loved ones, the thrill of crossing unknown waters toward 
new lands, the fear and excitement of going into battle for 
the first time, the homesickness that reaches its most acute 
form in enemy prisons. 

Privateering in the Revolutionary War was an institution 
concerning which there were contrasted opinions. Sober- 
minded public leaders shook their heads over its nefarious 
effects on the morals of the community. Statesmen like John 
Adams sought to evaluate it as an instrument of national 
policy. But to a host of youngsters throughout New England, 
privateering appeared in a vastly more exciting light. Few 
red-blooded boys could remain impervious to the lure of the 
game, displayed in a thousand ways, including such advertise- 
ments as this: 


An Invitation to all brave Seamen and Marines, 
who have an inclination to serve their country 
and make their Fortunes 


The grand Privateer Ship Deane, commanded by Elisha Hin- 
man, Esquire, will sail on a cruise against the enemies of the 
United States of America, by the 2oth instant. The Deane mounts 
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go carriage guns, and is excellently well calculated for Attacks, 
Defences, and Pursuit. 

This therefore is to invite all those Jolly Fellows, who love their 
Country, and want to make their Fortune at one Stroke, to repair 
immediately to the Rendezvous at the head of His Excellency’s, 
Governor Hancock’s Wharf, where they will be received with a 
hearty Welcome by a number of Brave Fellows there assembled, 
and treated with that excellent Liquor called Groc, which is al- 
lowed by all true seamen, to be the LIQUOR OF LIFE.! 


The hair of anxious parents turned gray and their nerves 
grew frazzled as eager, irresponsible youngsters followed the 
bidding of the old sea chanty, 


Lord, what care I for mam or dad, 
Why, let them scold and bellow!? 


and made off in the night for Salem or Boston or wherever 
one could slip aboard a privateer. A worried father could 
often only guess what had become of his missing son. One 
such wrote from a Massachusetts village to an official in Bos- 
ton: 


Sr I am informed that you are agent for the Hazzard and where- 
as my son Willis Hall Jr was in Boston about ten days before 
said Hazzard saled and since that time I cannot here anything 
from him but I expect he is gon a Privatteering.® 


I 


What became of this Willis Hall, Jr., does not appear, but 
his career may well have resembled that of another New Eng- 
land youth, which began in a different way. Andrew Sher- 
burne of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, son of Andrew, car- 


1 Boston Gazette, November 13, 1780. 

2 From a sailor's chanty copied into the log of the brig Ann (manu- 
script in the collections of the Essex Institute), a British vessel captured by a 
Yankee privateer. 

8 Willis Hall to Caleb Davis, June 19, 1779, Davis Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society Library, 1 b. 
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penter, and grandson of Deacon John Sherburne, was nine 
years old when war broke out in 1775. Already he was moved 
by the warlike atmosphere he felt in New England, and sensed 
the excitement of the events that were taking place about him. 
In 1778 his eldest brother, Thomas, went on the second cruise 
to Europe made by the famous Massachusetts privateer Gen- 
eral Mifflin. When Thomas came home with his story of ad- 
venture, there was no holding Andrew any longer. Visions of 
exciting encounters filled his waking hours, and at night he 
babbled in his sleep of running away to sea. His parents 
yielded to the inevitable. His father, who—like many Ameri- 
cans—detested privateering on moral grounds, arranged’ for 
his young son to enter on board the Continental ship Ranger 
(formerly commanded by John Paul Jones) instead of aboard 
a privateer, but that was all he could do to guide the lad’s 
steps. 

Thus at fourteen Andrew Sherburne began a career in 
which, after making two cruises aboard the Ranger, he served 
on three different private armed vessels and was thrice cap- 
tured by the enemy. He was held prisoner in Newfoundland, 
in Old Mill Prison in England, and finally in the prison ship 
Jersey at New York, where the end of the war found him, 
aged eighteen.* 

Of another type was Ben Welles of Connecticut, probably 
several years older than Andrew Sherburne. Representative of 
the young intelligentsia of Revolutionary America, he was of 
a philosophic turn of mind and not one to rush off heedlessly. 
He had been informed of the bad aspects of the privateering 
business. But with all that, he was a red-blooded boy who 
responded to the call of adventure as eagerly as the next one. 
Pulled in different directions by the conflicting opinions of 
friends and relatives, he wrestled manfully with his con- 


4 This privateering career is narrated in Memoirs of Andrew Sherburne, 
a Pensioner of the Navy of the Revolution. By Himself (Utica, New York, 
1828). 
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science before making his decision. A letter to a friend pre- 
serves the record of his struggle: 


Dear OLp Harry, 

In your own style Peace be to thee and thine. I can sincerely 
subscribe this, tho with a sword in my hand to disturb the quiet 
of others. I am about quitting that contemptible vocation which 
you have frequently hinted as beneath the dignity of youthful 
ambition and exchange it for the patriotic pursuit of sugar ships, 
East India Men, Irish Transports, Snows bound to New York 
from Whitehaven laden with inestimable cargoes of broadcloth, 
linens etc ad infinitum. I see you applaud my design and are 
ready to repeat your old text: With all thy getting get money. 

Well, you say, take care of number one. Our good friend Mr. 
Dearing says what are you going Privateering coz Ben? Among 
the infinitely diversified unsystematical system of opinions in 
matters of both faith and practice what in the name of right 
reason shall a man adopt and what discard? As there is scarcely a 
truth in nature but what men have different and perhaps contrary 
conceptions of, why blame a man for being a Sceptic? He sees 
you all disagree, you have your own opinions, you are all equally 
confident, and yet differ. Where then is truth? The Sceptic has it 
he knows that he knows nothing, the best sort of confidence.— 
I was insensibly led into this train, lay no extravagant stress on 
it, ‘twill serve to display the relicts of school pride and fill up 
the paper as well as something worse, and if it should prove an 
emetic it’s wholesome this time of year and will save the doctor’s 
fee.5 


What “contemptible vocation” Ben was quitting does not 
appear, but there is a hint that he was at least not far removed 
from his school days, and it is easy to believe that he was a 
sophomore at, say, Yale College. 

Ben Welles chose the Mars, a large ship of twenty-two guns 
that had made a cruise to Europe the year before (1777) and 


5 Benjamin Welles, Stamford, to Major Henry Livingston, April 13, 1778. 
“Miscellaneous Manuscripts” in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
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was well known for a lucky vessel. She carried a complement 
of forty marines, among whom he was to serve. 


Il 


“Love to Sally, Bett and Cate,” concluded Ben in his letter 
to his friend Harry. “I expect to hear from you no more until 
the completion of a cruise. Heaven send a prosperous one 
which you will hear of if so proves.” 

Family farewells were hard when the departing member 
was bound a-privateering. Billy Pynchon of Salem had his 
great adventure aboard Mr. Derby’s letter of marque brig 
Fame, which in the spring of 1780 made a voyage to Holland. 
When the day of sailing came there was sorrow in the Pynchon 
household. 


At dinner B. looks sober, eats but little, seems to have no appe- 
tite; is called by the passengers to go on board the brigg, the wind 
and weather being fair, and all ready for sailing. Mrs. P. sheds 
tears, Patty makes a long face; grief is contagious; John catches 
it and is in tears... B. goes on board with the company... with 
his roll of tobacco for an adventure.® 


There is no record of Billy Pynchon’s first impressions of 
boarding the Fame, but they were probably disagreeable. 
Listen to the recital of another young man’s first acquaintance 
with the ship Hind: 


I clambered up the side and found myself in the midst of the 
most horrid confusion. The deck was crowded full of men, and the 
boatswain’s shrill whistle, with the swearing and hallooing of 
the petty officers, almost stunned my ears... . 

I observed a young gentleman walking at a distance... he in- 
vited me down between decks to a place he called his berth. 1... 
followed him down a ladder into a dark and dismal region, where 
the fumes of pitch, bilge water and other kinds of nastiness almost 


6 Fitch E. Oliver, editor, The Diary of William Pynchon of Salem (Bos- 
ton, 1890), 62. 
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suffocated me in a minute. ...We entered a small appartment, 
hung round with damp and greasy canvas, which made, on every 
hand, a most gloomy and frightful appearance. In the middle 
stood a table of pine, varnished over with nasty slime, furnished 
with a bottle of rum and an old tin mug with a hundred and fifty 
bruises and several holes, through which the liquor poured in as 
many streams ...this detestable apartment was allotted by the 
captain to be the place of my habitation during the voyage! . . . 
[About nine o'clock in the evening supper was served by a 
slovenly messboy.] One of the company accosted him in this gen- 


tle language: “Go, you ---- rascal, and see whether lobscouse is 
ready.”... The fellow... went for the galley and presently re- 
turned with an elegant dish. . . . It was a composition of beef and 


onions, bread and potatoes, minced and stewed together, then 
served up with its broth in a wooden tub. ... 

[{Later, preparations for sleeping were made.] A row of greasy 
canvas bags, hanging overhead by the beams, were unlashed. Into 
one of them it was proposed that I should get, in order to sleep, 
but it was with the utmost difficulty I prevented myself from fall- 
ing over on the other side.* 


This harrowing description, it must be noted, related not 
to a Revolutionary vessel but to a letter of marque of the 
French and Indian War that sailed from New England in the 
year 1760. Furthermore, the author went aboard as a passen- 
ger, and as he was a young theological student, he was prob- 
ably more finicky than the average privateersman. Neverthe- 
less, the account is worth reading as an almost unique report 
of a landsman’s first impressions of an eighteenth-century 
private armed vessel. 

“Lobscouse,”” the reader may learn with relief, was a savory- 
sounding dish made up of meat, vegetables, ship biscuit, 
“etc.” It does not appear on the “Bill of Fair” for the Salem 
privateer ship Porus, recorded by the captain’s clerk during 
a cruise in 1781: 


7 John Robinson and George F. Dow, The Sailing Ships of New England, 
1607-1907 (Salem, 1922), 38-40. 
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Sunday: Beef & Pudden 
Monday: Pork & Pease 
Wednesday: Beef 
Thursday: Beef 
Friday: Pork & Beans 
Saturday: Salt Fish*® 


As for the young privateersman, his sadness occasioned by 
parting from loved ones usually evaporated by the time his 
vessel had dropped the land over the horizon. The Connecti- 
cut privateer sloop American Revenue had sailed from New 
London no farther than Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, when 
her surgeon, Simon Wolcott, was writing exuberantly: 


In perfect health, Praying for and daily expecting a wind to go 
to sea—to make our Fortunes—Our ship’s company consists of 
about seventy-five hearty Ladds.... The People here are Extor- 
tioners, having already made themselves masters of all our cash. . . . 
I think we should make our Fortunes (if you don’t put an end 
to the War too soon).® 


Before achieving this serenity, however, many had to en- 
dure a bout with seasickness that, for the moment, made 
privateering life hideous. As the privateer sloop Hope of 
Rhode Island left the shelter of Narragansett Bay and met the 
full force of a northeaster, Solomon Drowne, her captain’s 
clerk, felt alarming sensations in his mid-section. He conscled 
himself somewhat with the knowledge that he did not “take 
[his] station upon the lee quarter till that side [was] pretty well 
manned.” During the four days the storm lasted, Drowne re- 
mained in his cabin, while the veteran seamen, in their whim- 
sical way, vowed they had never seen anything like it.’ 

The “hearty Ladds” whom the young privateersman en- 


8 Log of the Porus, manuscript in the collections of the Essex Institute, 
page 3. 

® Papers of Nathaniel Shaw, manuscripts in the Yale University Library. 

10 Solomon Drowne’s journal, as printed in Edgar S. Maclay, History of 
American Privateers (New York, 1899), 168-169. 
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countered as shipmates were a motley crew. Besides a few 
gentlemen volunteers like himself and the professional sailors 
and fishermen who were to be expected, there were usually 
runaway Negro slaves; a stray Indian or two;' various kinds 
of “Europeans” (many of them Englishmen brought in on 
prizes) whose loyalty was not trustworthy in a pinch; and an 
assortment of doubtful characters, like the army officer who 
had absconded with the company pay roll and was reported to 
have entered on a privateer at Providence after having squan- 
dered his swag.” 

With such fellows to deal with, it was small wonder that 
discipline on board was frequently threatened by turbulent 
outbursts. Among the crew of the Massachusetts privateer 
ship Minerva in 1778 was an excitable fellow named Stanis- 
laus Crowley, who asserted he had been promised a berth as 
captain’s clerk but was then refused it and made captain of 
marines instead. Crowley brooded over this injustice, and as 
his anger rose his conduct grew more outrageous. He stamped 
around and insulted the officers of the privateer in the rough- 
est manner, calling them all “a parcel of damned yankey, 
Indian Buggers, and he hoped it would be our fortune to... 
fall in with a British 74 ...that he might be revenged upon 
them.” 

Fortunately, on Revolutionary privateers the authority of 
the commander was more complete than it had been in earlier 
days, when it was often subordinated to a majority vote of the 
crew. When Crowley’s wild behavior at length brought on a 
crisis, Captain Grimes of the Minerva was able to deal vigor- 
ously with it. He “kicked his Arse and drove him from the 


11 A typical advertisement for the return of a runaway negro “who has 
been used to privateering” is printed in the Newport Mercury, July 15, 1780. 

12 See an agreement between two speculators and an Indian who was to 
serve on the Connecticut privateer brig Fair American and share his winnings 
with them. Shaw Papers, manuscripts in the New London County Historical 
Society. 

13 Governor Trumbull of Connecticut to Governor Cooke of Rhode Island, 
December 7, 1776. Rhode Island Archives, Letters, First Series, rx, 8. 
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Quarter Deck,” clapped him in irons and finally set him 
ashore with his belongings and some provisions at a little 
fishing settlement in Chateau Bay, Labrador, just across from 
the northern tip of Newfoundland."* 


III 


Alert young men like Ben Welles and Solomon Drowne 
lived through the events of the cruise, watching everything 
with keen interest, conscientiously recording and judging, 
savoring to the full experiences which they realized would 
probably be unique in their lives. Sometimes their journals 
display a philosophic detachment which leads one to suspect 
that their authors may have spent winter evenings after their 
return from sea revising and elaborating notations actually 
made during the cruise. 

Drowne’s seasickness apparently did not prevent him from 
duly observing the grandeur of the storm which caused it: 


They who go down to the sea in ships do indeed see t::e won- 
ders of the Lord in the deep. The description of a tempest, trans- 
lated by Boileau from Longinus, occurs to my mind with peculiar 
energy [here are quoted six lines beginning: “Comme I’on voit les 
flots, soulevés par l’orage—Fondre sur un Vaisseau qui s’oppose a 
leur Rage,” etc.] One can now scarce refrain from envying the 
husbandman who, folded on his bed of placid quiet, hears the 
wild whistle round his steady mansion, whilst our ears are assailed 
by its rude howling through the cordage, our vessel tossed upon 
the foaming surges. 


At length the storm abated and Dr. Drowne could rejoice: 
“Post Nubila Phoebus! A beautiful morning. How cheering 
are the beams of the sun!” When his privateer closed with an 
enemy vessel and the guns were about to roar into action, 
the young man thrilled with excitement mingled with appre- 

14 This incident is related in the records of a lawsuit later instituted by 


Crowley. Early files of the Superior Court of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, 
DCX, 102-107. 
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hension: “There seems something awful in the preparation 
for an attack and the immediate prospect of an action.” ™ 

Solomon Drowne soon discovered, however, that he was not 
cut out for privateering work. Instead of exhilarating him, 
the capture of enemy merchantmen troubled his humani- 
tarian instincts, as he reflected upon the hardships resulting 
from this kind of warfare: 


What good and ill fortune were consequent upon that capture! 
Hard for those poor fellows, their tedious voyage being just ac- 
complished, thus to have their brightening prospect clouded in a 
moment. If virtue is the doing good to others, privateering cannot 
be justified upon the principles of virtue, although I know it is 
not repugnant to the “laws of nations,” but rather deemed policy 
among warring powers thus to distress each other regardless of 
the suffering individual. But however agreeable to and support- 
able by the rights of war, yet when individuals come thus to 
despoil individuals of their property ‘tis hard; the cruelty then 
appears, however political.'¢ 


When their ships touched at ports in foreign lands, the 
bright young privateersmen looked about them eagerly. Josiah 
Bartlett, twenty-two-year-old surgeon of the Pilgrim, set down 
his impression of Brest in 1781: 


The entrance of the port of Brest affords the most delightful 
prospect. The Country in general, level, fertile, and the planta- 
tions regularly laid out. Vegetables are dailey brought to Market 
in great abundance. The Harbour is very justly called one of the 
Best in the World. . .. The situation is pleasant, the Streets have 
a good wedth, & are regalar, in general paved with square stones. 
The houses are generally 4 story & some are five. their parlours 
in the 2¢ or 34. ... The Manners & Customs vary from the English 
agreable to representations, particularly in the neglect of Cleanli- 
ness in their Houses, and their Mode of preparing Entertain- 
ments. ... We very frequently attended the Plays at the Theater. 


15 Quoted by Maclay, History of American Privateers, 169-170. 
16 Maclay, History of American Privateers, 171. 
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These exhibitions afforded much more amusements y® any other 
of the public diversions.'" 


The following year the Pilgrim cruised in the West Indies 
and surgeon Bartlett had an opportunity to observe several 
of the islands at close range. At St. Pierre, Martinique, he 
again found pleasure in the theater. This was a delight still 
largely denied to New Englanders, and Bartlett's puritan 
instincts allayed his pleasure somewhat, moving him to re- 
mark defensively that he had derived “no other advantage 
then pleasing the Eye with the elegance of Dress, and Artificial 
Beauty—too common among the Ladies.” ** 

What shivers must have run up and down the spines of 
sturdy New England Calvinists when—as happened to a prize 
crew at Bilbao—‘the committee of the Inquisition came along- 
side, and [laid] several injunctions with respect to the observ- 
ance of certain ecclesiastical regulations.” No doubt the Span- 
ish Inquisition had mellowed considerably since the days of 
Torquemada; but more comforting than that possibility must 
have been the homely way in which the committee, having 
discharged its official duties, “politely begged a few fish as a 
compensation for this kindness, etc.” 


IV 


When his vessel returned home at last after an absence of 
several months, the young privateersman was usually thank- 
ful to set foot on dry land once more. Dr. Wolcott—who had 
left his post on board the American Revenue to act as surgeon 
on the General Putnam—exclaimed on arriving at Boston in 
June, 1779, “I never was happier to get on shore and hear 


17 “Log of the Pilgrim,” edited by S. E. Morison, Publications of the Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts, xxv (1922), 104. 

18 “Log of the Pilgrim,” 119. 

19 Log of the prize sloop Peggy (a continuation of the log of the letter of 
marque schooner Success, Philip Thrash, master, manuscript in the collections 
of the Essex Institute), under date of February 9, 1779. 
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from friends than now, having never before been at sea so 
long.” *° 

Even more fervent was the thankfulness of those respon- 
sible for the ship. The prize master of the sloop Peggy, having 
brought her safely into port, ended his log: 


At 4 o'clock secured the hatchways etc 
and quit the vessel 
THANK Gop! #1 


The cruise ended, the thoughts of all hands turned to the 
matter of prize money. It was usually necessary to wait for 
weeks and even months, while first the courts and then the 
business agents went through their tedious routine. At last 
the day came when the agent was ready to pay off the shares. 
Few crew members still held a full share, but if the cruise 
had been a successful one, even the ordinary seamen received 
tidy sums. 

It was one thing to collect prize money and another to 
hang on to it long enough to get some good out of it. A major 
pitfall was rapid fluctuation in the value of money. Everyone 
had to contend with it, of course, but mariners absent at sea 
for long periods could not follow developments as closely as 
those who stayed at home. Jonathan Chapman arrived at Bos- 
ton in 1780, bringing with him a quantity of salt—chief prod- 
uct of a long series of privateering adventures. 


Soon after hauling into the wharf and beginning to discharge 
the Cargo, Cap" John Harding of Chatham came alongside and 
ask’d if I had any salt to sell. I told him I had forty bushels 
for which he offer’d me eighty dollars pr Bushel, having just 
arrived I knew nothing of the great depreciation and thought 
this a great Price and sold him the salt and took the Paper 


20 Shaw Papers, Yale University Library. 
21 Log of the Peggy. 
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money ...in a few days after, the whole money would not bye 
one bushel of salt.?? 


Solomon Drowne went privateering because of “an emer- 
gency at home.” His privateer captured two prizes, and it is 
to be hoped that his share in the proceeds enabled him to 
cope with the emergency. 

Captain Thomas Allon, of the privateer ship General Put- 
nam, out of New London, Connecticut, used his winnings to 
establish a promising business enterprise. That was not, how- 
ever, the only consideration which moved him to let well 
enough alone. His owners, well pleased with the results of his 
first cruise, urged him to make another. He excused himself, 
writing, “I declare to you that were it not for the Tears of a 
Wife whom I passionately Love, I should be glad to be back 
on board the General Putnam.” * 

Others were less serious and thrifty than these two and 
derived only fleeting—if perhaps more joyous—benefit from 
their prize money. A rollicking account by one who signed 
himself “Harry Blunt” painted a picture more in keeping 
with romantic ideas of the traditional privateersman: 


Well Jack! what think you of the times! do you intend to sheath 
this trip? did you see Mol last night? why she is as fine as a fiddle, 
she’s got all Dick’s prize money, every farthing—I see her there 
in that shop buying gauze and ribbands, the trumpery of the 
times—burn my old shoes if privateering hasn’t made some of the 
girls look finer than their mistresses. . . . 

Look ye—was ye at that Vendue there the other day—that I 
was; them there she male partners have a devilish deal of money, 
han’t they? indeed they have and brass enough too. . .. Don’t these 
Vendues do a devilish deal of mischief think ye—I see that fellow 
there with a groggy nose that bought our sugar for twenty pounds 
(a whoreson, a said it was dear) is all so fast now bidding thirty— 


22 “Autobiography of Captain Jonathan Chapman,” Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xt (1907), 218. 


23 Thomas Allon, Wilmington, North Carolina, to Nathaniel Shaw, De- 
cember 26, 1778, Shaw Papers in Yale University Library. 
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aye, aye, I have found it out, Jack, that is it, burn my shirt, to 
raise his he bought of us to thirty. Why this is the way these folks 
get their fortunes, some of theta. If they buy twenty pieces of 
linnen they will go and put one up at Vendue, and bid upon it 
themselves till it gets double, then go home and put the other 
nineteen that price, and say it will fetch it at Vendue.... 

We must raise our wages or take more prizes, for my purse is 
going into a consumption fast. . .. Hang me if I don’t believe them 
these land plundering thieves imagine the men-of-war and priva- 
teers are cruising behind stone walls and so add an insurance 
for the trumpery they bring to market.** 


This flow of language was surely beyond the capacity of most 
genuine privateersmen and was probably the work of some 
landlubber with a bent for social satire. But the ring of truth 
in some of his sallies is borne out by soberer evidence. The 
following notice appeared in a newspaper:* 


Whereas Elizabeth the wife of me the Subscriber, has run me 
in Debt while I was at Sea, wasting my Substance by Riotous liv- 
ing, and as I am in Danger of being further Run in Debt by the 
said Elizabeth, this is to warn all Persons from harbouring or 
Trusting her on my account for the future, as I will not Pay one 
Farthing from this Date. 


Salem, his 
Feb. 1779 Stephen X Mouse 
Mark 


Few of those whom the privateering fever once possessed 
remained long ashore at the end of a cruise. When they ran 
short of funds they went to sea again, frequently impelled by 
craving for excitement and by pure restlessness, as much as by 
financial need. “Harry Blunt” made his farewell: 


Goodby, I am going in the Boston, I believe—or the First of 
Them, for all my running rigging is gone, and if I an’t gone soon, 


I shall be aground. 


24 Boston Gazette, January 4, 1779. 25 Boston Gazette, February 22, 1779. 
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For many a New England privateersman the joyous home- 
coming was long delayed. As “Edward,” writing in Old Mill 
Prison, related in homely verse to his ‘Harriet’: 


Alas no triumph was to me decreed, 

Denied the glorious privilege to bleed: 

Our little barque scarce stemmed proud Europe’s seas, 
When swiftly wafted by no friendly breeze 

A mighty war-ship ox: our courses bore, 

And sent us pris’ners to this hostile shore.** 


Then for weary months that often ran into years New Eng- 
land families waited for news “from the vile confines of a 
prison’s gloom.” When the rare letters came, they brought 
news not only of the writer but also of fellow-prisoners trom 
his neighborhood at home. So Mr. Archer read from the steps 
of his home in Salem the letter written by his son Jonathan 
from Old Mill Prison in 1778, so that all the anxious relatives 
who had gathered there might hear. Besides relating the situ- 
ation of Jonathan Archer, it told something of the fate of 
John Batten, in the same prison with a broken shoulder; of 
Thomas Stevens, who was nursing a broken arm; of Nathan- 
iel Ward, in good health; and of Clifford Crownshield [sic]. 

And then there were those who never came home. 

The Fame, bearing Billy Pynchon as well as Mr. White and 
Dr. Turner of Salem, having left May 3, 1780, reached Amster- 
dam after a prosperous voyage of five weeks. She set out for 
home early in the autumn. On the twentieth of September 
a prize brig came into Salem whose prize crew announced 
that she had been taken by the Fame off the Newfoundland 
banks; they had parted from the Fame there twelve days be- 
fore. The Fame, they said, “sailed finely and chased all she 


26 “Epistle from Edward to Harriet,” Magazine of History, Extra Numbers, 
Number 16 (1918), 179-184. 
27 Essex Institute Historical Collections, v1 (1864), 119-114. 
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saw’ —a disquieting bit of news, for such behavior was not 
contemplated in the owners’ instructions.” 

If the Fame had reached the Newfoundland banks as much 
as twelve days earlier, she should have made port long since. 
Billy’s folks began to worry: ““Now who tells us where she is? 
At Halifax, New York, or was she chased in her turn, and gone 
into some harbor?” Billy’s father’s diary recorded the prog- 
ress of his alarm. On October 6, “Mrs. P. is greatly dejected, 
having no news of the Fame. She has neither sleep nor rest. 
The good news brought us by Mr. Sanders of son John’s 
good behaviour at college does not serve to revive her; the 
soul, like the sun, hath its clouds.” On October 8, “Neighbor 
Williams prophesies that the Fame and crew are gone to bot- 
tom. ... Need they be given up for lost? God forbid!” 

No word of the vessel had been received three weeks later, 
when another gentleman, William Pickman, expressed his 
concern as to her whereabouts.*® Three months later—in Feb- 
ruary, 1781—the fate of the brig was still a mystery.*° 

Apparently she was never heard of again. So there was 
nothing to add to Mr. Pynchon’s cry already uttered in Sep- 
tember, 1780: “No news of the Fame; William! William! 
Animum rege.” 
~~ 28 On Billy Pynchon and the Fame, see Diary of William Pynchon, 73-80 
“ wetne Pickman to Timothy Pickering, October 24, 1780. Pickering 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society Library, xvi, 44. 


30 John Pickering to Timothy Pickering, February 7, 1781. Pickering Pa- 
pers, XVIII, 75. 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOLMASTER VIEWS 
KENTUCKY 


THREE LETTERS, 1847-1848 
FRANK O. SPINNEY 


HEN Joseph C. P. Dow left his father’s farm in Epping, 

New Hampshire, at the time of the Mexican War, he was 
no doubt impelled by a variety of motives. New England school- 
masters were much in demand in the West and South, and the 
lure of cash may have had much to do with his decision. Restless- 
ness and discontentment with farm life, together with the ven- 
turesome spirit of the times, probably helped in persuading him 
to make the break. 

Shortly after his arrival in Walton, a small town in northern 
Kentucky not far from Cincinnati, Dow received a letter from the 
reverend Bartholomew Van Dame, a friend and former teacher. 
Van Dame, a Dutchman by birth, had come to New Hampshire 
in 1819 as a boy. Befriended by the Dows, who took it upon 
themselves to be almost a foster family to him during his early 
struggles alone in a strange land, Van Dame was steadfast there- 
after in his devotion to anyone bearing that name. Constant ref- 
erences to and anxiety for the welfare of the younger Dows appear 
in the journal which this itinerant schoolmaster, preacher, and 
reformer kept for nearly thirty years. From Joseph Dow’s corre- 
spondence it is clear that he had received much advice from the 
family fricnd. Particularly was Van Dame concerned lest his for- 
mer student become indifferent to the infamy of slavery. 

Mr. Van Dame, just turned forty, was himself somewhat restive 
at this time. His health, always poor, was now worse than ever. 
Maybe a different and milder climate would prove beneficial. 
Contributing most to his frame of mind, however, was the feeling 
that in New Hampshire he was not putting forth his best efforts 
in the fight against slavery. He therefore began seriously to con- 
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sider the possibility of moving where he could combat the “Pecu- 
liar Institution” on its home ground, and his letters to Dow were 
evidently filled with questions about the practicability of such a 
plan. 

Dow’s correspondence in reply to his friend's inquiries fur- 
nishes much information about the new environment in which 
the young Yankee found himself. Brief comments on the prevail- 
ing price of provisions, the condition of the roads, the climate, and 
the financial aspects of school teaching, are mingled with observa- 
tions upon the effects of slav_ry. Most interesting, perhaps, is 
Dow’s description of how he and a group of fellow teachers, pre- 
sumably New Englanders also, introduced into the section the 
debating society, with its public discussion of topics of the day. 
Whether this was done designedly, or whether the schoolmasters 
just happened upon the scheme, the debaters’ platform was quick- 
ly turned into an ingenious device for antislavery propaganda. 
Inflammatofy issues banned in ordinary conversation could be 
argued publicly before audiences and a group of judges. It did 
not matter that the decisions were prejudiced, so long as the de- 
baters had an opportunity to express their ideas. 

Dow gives no hint as to whether this technique for the spread 
of antislavery opinion was a widespread practice or simply a local 
invention. The topics for debates which he mentions were so con- 
sistently concerned with various aspects of the slavery problem as 
to suggest some settled policy, perhaps directed from outside 
and conceived on a large scale. Dow gives no intimation that this 
was so, but he may have been an unconscious tool in such a de- 
sign. One of the several “pedagogues” in that section might well 
have been, unbeknown to the others, an agent provocateur of a 
Northern antislavery organization. 

Not many months after the last of these letters was written, the 
young schoolmaster was on his way to California. Whether his 
predilection for maintaining the wrong position in debates about 
slavery had anything to do with his departure from Kentucky is 
not indicated. If it was adventure he wanted, the stories coming 
from California promised plenty of that, whereas school-teaching 
in New Hampshire or in Kentucky was still just school-teaching. 
Dow remained ten years on the west coast but never struck it 
really rich in the gold fields. He wrote once that he was getting 
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from six to fifteen dollars a day from his digging. Finally, his de- 
sire for adventure apparently satisfied, he returned to Epping and 
settled down to as quiet an existence as any. neighbor who had 
never been more than twenty miles or two days from home. 

Bartholomew Van Dame, still uncertain whether to accept his 
young friend’s advice about undertaking a school in the South or 
West, determined to see for himself. A leisurely journey of nearly 
four months’ duration in the spring of 1848 carried him far 
enough into the slave-holding section to convince him that what 
Dow had reported was true. He thereupon returned to New 
Hampshire fortified with eye-witness material and a pair of slave 
manacles which he had purchased in Virginia. The high point of 
his frequent subsequent talks about slavery was a melodramatic 
shaking of the chains before the eyes of his listeners in the villages 
and towns of the eastern part of the State. 

The three letters transcribed below, used with the permission 
of the owner, Martha Hale Shackford, were found in a collection 
of diaries, correspondence, and other papers preserved by Mr. 
Van Dame. 


WALTON, BoonE Co., Ky. 
MAY 10TH, 1847 

Rev. B. VAN DAME 

EppPinG, N. H. 

Dear Friend, 

I received your very acceptable letter and for various reasons 
have neglected to answer it until the present time. I will try to 
answer your questions to the best of my knowledge. As for the 
morals of the people, in general they are far behind the people of 
the New England States. Drinking is the most prevailing curse of 
this part of the country. Gambling also engages a great part of the 
time, of those whom we, in our part of the country would call the 
“upper ten” and a great many ot those, who, like the poor of our 
parts, wish to follow the fashion, gamble to the extent of their 
resources and then stake their labor as the last ultimatum. But 
‘tis thought but little of here, because tis the “custom” and also 
the “fashion,” and you know very well that what fashion and 
custom dictate, must be done, and like a spoiled child ’tis hard 
breaking old habits. Slavery also exerts a vast influence over the 
morals of the community, over those who own such property, by 
making them indolent, and they to pass off the time resort to the 
Drinking and Gambling “Hells” of the land. And it has a bad ten- 
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dency on the poor as it takes the labor that would otherwise fall 
to them, from them, and they, to drown the cries of their poor 
families, resort to the drinking “dens” of which there are plenty 
in this region. I have not seen slaves sold, but have seen quite a 
number of advertisements, in which among other things “Ne- 
groes” brought up the rear or last item. Negroes belong to the 
different churches but seldom attend at the same place with the 
whites, but have a preacher of their own color to whom they re- 
sort to hear the word of “Life.” I have seen quite a number of 
slaves, who were nearly white, far whiter than their master’s sons, 
when they came home from the Mexican war, which by the by is 
looked upon here as an Administration affair, although there are 
plenty who are willing to volunteer. Some slaves are treated very 
well, while others are most shamefully abused. It would not do to 
talk of the “Peculiar Institution” in school. I heard the Congrega- 
tional minister preach one evening at my school house. In his 
prayer he invoked God to have our country under his especial 
protection, and to bring the Mexican war to a termination but 
did not mention the slaves, of whom he has a number. 
The lines of Campbell forcably came into my memory. 


“Yet, yet degraded men th’ appointed day, 
“Which breaks your bitter cup is far away; 
“Trade, wealth, and fashion ask you still to bleed 
“While holy men give Scripture for the deed.” ! 


I will not call those men holy, who give Scripture for such 
deeds. But they may have “Stolen the livery of Heaven to serve 
the devil in” for aught I know to the contrary. 

You would find this climate not very well suited for your con- 
stitution, the weather is so changable, ‘tis not very cold but there 
is a great deal of rain in the winter season and the nature of the 
soil is such that you would not be able to travel much, the roads 
are very muddy all the winter season. I would advise you not to 
come out west, a southern climate might suit you better. The 
weather here this past winter has been very wet and quite cold. 
School teaching here is not much better than ’tis in the east. 

I think you might do better South than West if you would not 
mention their “peculiar institution” to any one, if you did it 
would go hard with you. 

I should like very well to hold a correspondence with you for 
I think it would be of great value to myself, and might serve to 
let you know, as far as my observation goes, how they treat their 


1 The quotation is from Part I of “Pleasures of Hope” by Thomas Camp- 
bell (1777-1844), first published in 1799. 
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slaves. As for my becoming a slaveholder never fear for that. 
Schools here are in the back ground compared with schools in the 
East. I will send you some papers soon, and I now send you one 
that contains the acts of the last Kentucky legislature. You will 
perceive that it is against the law for any person to bring a slave 
into this state for the purpose of selling the same, the penalty is 
for each offence $600. fine, but you will see that they can ask the 
legislature for liberty to do it and it will in all cases be granted. 
Please write soon. 

I am well, and wish you the same. 

Yours, J. C. P. Dow 
turn to first page 

Two weeks since 18 slaves made their escape to Ohio and have 
not been heard from since they took four Horses and a wagon 
with them. Good luck attend them I say. 


WALTON Boone Co. KENTUCKY 


Dec. 30. '/47 
Rev. B. V DAME 


Eppinc, N.H. 
Dear Friend, 

I received a paper from you yesterday, & agreeably to your wish, 
I will now endeavor to write a few imperfect lines, informing you 
of some of the “doings” of we Kentuckians, for I like Paul when 
“In Rome do as Romans.” But do not think that I have changed 
my mind on the subject of slavery, but on the contrary the more 
I see the effects of this debasing institution, the more i am o 
posed to its continuance or its extension. We Pedagogues (for 
there are three or four in this vicinity) have got up a debating 
school & a circulating Library. Among the questions which have 
been discussed in our society, are the following, “Is the present 
war with Mexico just or unjust?” I took the negative but it was 
decided in the affirmative from the prejudice of the judges, not 
from our inability to sustain our side. Some of those on the affir- 
mative admitted that they were used up although they gained the 
decision. “Do the signs of the times indicate the downfall of this 
Republic” was another question which was discussed, & decided in 
the affirmative, on which side I spoke. Which have been the worse 
treated by the people of the U.S., the Negroes or Indians? was an- 
other. I took the affirmative alone & gave them “a row up salt 
River” ? in style. I had a first rate opportunity of letting off some 
of our Anti-slavery principles, which I did to good advantage. 


2 This phrase, connoting political defeat, derived from an incident of 
the presidential campaign of 1832, and was probably first used by Representa- 
tive Alexander Duncan in a speech in 1839. 
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The question, Ought slavery to be abolished in the U.S. was 
brought before the society but for want of any one to take the 
negative it was not discussed, had it been I should have taken the 
afhrmative, so you can judge in what light the “peculiar institu- 
tion” is viewed by the young men of this portion of Ky. 

I would be much obliged if you would propose some questions, 
to discuss, in your answer to this letter, for you must not fail of 
writing in return. I have about two months to teach—am now en- 
joying the Christmas holy-days, which last from Christmas until 
New-Years’ day. The Negroes are allowed the same time & they 
improve it, you may be assured. Provisions are quite cheap here. 
Pork is only $2.50 per H. Beef from 2.50 to $3.00. Flour about 
$5.00 per bbl. Wheat $1.10 per bushel. Potatoes are not much cul- 
tivated here in the west & bear a very good price in market 50 cts 
being paid in Cincinnati. I received a letter from home yesterday, 
& learn from that, that you are teaching on North River,® but 
not whether it was a private, or public school. I see by the letter 
that I received that Harrison is not attending your school. 

I am sorry to hear it, for he certainly ought to improve every 
advantage of which he has an opportunity. Tell our folks (if you 
see them) that I will answer their letter soon. I am much obliged 
to you for sending me the paper, & would thank you to send as 
many as you think proper, & I will send you some soon. Give my 
respects to all, & Tell Josiah to write soon. 

I can think of nothing more at present to write about & so 
shall close. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jos. C. P. Dow 
P.S. write soon without fail. 

I am going to a dancing school, this afternoon to see them 

dance. Do not dance myself, or play cards—have Reformed. 
J. C. P. Dow 
Wish you all a happy New Year 


WALTON Boone Co. Ky. JAN. 25TH. 1848. 
Rev. B. V. DAME 
Eppine, N. H. 
Dear Friend:—I received your very acceptable letter of the first, 
& take this opportunity to write a few lines in answer to it. You 
wish to know if you could get a school to justify your coming out 
West. I will state to you briefly the facts, and leave you to con- 


8 The North River school was the district school of Epping in that part 
of the township in which the Dows lived. Van Dame taught there for many 
years off and on, sometimes hired by the town, but frequently renting the 
building for private classes. 
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clude as you think best. It would cost about $30 to come to 
Cincinnati. Board would be about $1.50. Tuition for English 
branches $25, for two sessions of five months each. Languages extra 
charges. Schools are not generally so far advanced as in the East. 
But you would have to be silent on the subject of slavery, for if it 
was known that you were an Abolitionist, you might as well think 
of getting to the Moon, as getting a school in Kentucky. You 
would have to hire a house in which to teach, & you would not 
get a first rate school in less than a year or so. But I know you 
would never give up the right of expressing your own opinions on 
any subject, for all the schools in Ky. I have got heartily tired of 
staying where one cannot express openly his opinions—on any or 
all subjects. By the way in our debate I can let off some of our 
Anti slavery doctrine & no one can or dare throw out that I am an 
abolitionist, for all things are allowed to be said in debates, that 
will advance your own side. But the man with whom I board (a 
slave holder) says that all questions that involve the subject of 
slavery ought not to be discussed in Ky. And I have heard him say 
that slavery was an evil, yet he says it ought not to be debated in 
Ky. for it makes the Negroes uneasy & has a tendency to make 
them try to escape (which by the way) a great many do. The ris- 
ing generation promise better hopes in regard to this detestable 
practice of dealing in the souls of men. I have heard a number 
of preachers preach but never heard one of them say one word 
either for or against slavery, but one judging from their actions, 
(& the Bible says by their works ye shall know them) would con- 
clude that they were in favor of the “Peculiar Institution” for 
they are slave holders. A minister to go into the pulpit and preach 
Anti slavery doctrine,.as some do in the East, would be in danger 
of his life, it would not be allowed—Aye, in our boasted land of 
Liberty one has not the privelege of expressing his opinions— 
Shame on such actions! Call not this the land where Liberty’s 
broad shield shines over all, while one sixth of her sons & daugh- 
ters toil & bleed beneath the lash, ’tis a disgrace to the Union— 
Our Eagle is no longer an emblem of protection, but of Despot- 
ism, Tyranny, & Oppression. It lives by plunder, it feasts on inno- 
cence—& drinks the life blood of its victims. Does not the present 
war with Mexico show it. It tears her limbs from her body & then 
because she writhes & offers some resistance, she strikes her beak 
to its very vitals. I have said more than I intended but not half 
what I feel. And by the way next thursday evening we shall de- 
bate the question, “Would the acquisition of more Territory be 
beneficial to this Union.” I shall take the negative or that it would 
not. And rest my argument on the violation of the Constitution, 
by so doing. 
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We have very interesting times at our debates. We have also a 
small circulating Library in this vicinity of which I am a member, 
so most of my leisure time is occupied in reading. You must be 
sure and elect Berry* for governor next March. The people of Ky. 
give up that the next president must be a Northern man, & some 
have fixed on Cass, while others on Buchanan—the latter is com- 
mitted against the Abolitionists & the former says the “Wilmot 
proviso” ought not to be brought into Congress. By the way I see 
Hale® has made a speech in Congress denouncing the war. Please 
send it to me as soon as you can get it, for the Ky. papers will not 
copy it. I should like very much to read it. Send me some papers 
& tell all the “B’hoys” on the road to send me papers for I should 
like to see how politics runs in N.H. at present. Give my respects 
to all who may enquire. I wish you could write & read Phonog- 
raphy then I could write a letter four times as long on the same 
paper, that letter which you sent me that covered four pages, I 
copied in Phonography on one page, so you see it is only a quarter 
as much work, & takes only a quarter of the paper, as our old way 
does. I have got so as to read & write it as fast or faster than I can 
the common way of writing. I am very well. Tell Josiah to write 
me soon, also tell our folks to write—my school has only four 
weeks longer to keep. I don’t know where I shall go after my 
school is out, but you will know, for I shall write some of the folks 
when I get stationed again. 

But this is taking up my time in school for I have written this 
before school hours. I commence at 8 o'clock in the morning. 

Yours truly, 
J. C. P. Dow 


4 Nathaniel Springer Berry (1796-1894) was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the governorship of New Hampshire on the Free Soil ticket for the years 
1847-1850. In 1861, as a Republican, he was elected and served well as “war 
governor.” 

5 John Parker Hale (1806-1873), of Dover, achieved in his election to the 
Senate in 1846 the most outstanding success of the antislavery forces up to 
that time. He ran for the presidency on the Free Soil ticket in 1852. In 1865 
he was appointed Minister to Spain by Lincoln. 
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A QUAKER SOURCE FOR EMERSON’S SERMON ON 
THE LORD'S SUPPER 


MARY C. TURPIE 


UNE, 1832, was “cold, cold” for Emerson, though “Thermom- 
J eter says temperate.” It was “a week of moral excitement”—the 
week in which he first proposed to his congregation a modification 
of the communion rite. “In an altered age,” he had told them, 
“we worship the dead forms of our forefathers.” Such a pro- 
nouncement was iconoclastic even in the cool, reasonable atmos- 
phere of Boston Unitarianism. Emerson knew that he was a rebel. 
“I have sometimes thought,” he wrote in his journal, “that, in 
order to be a good minister, it was necessary to leave the minis- 
try.”? And with that, he withdrew to the White Mountains to 
meditate. 

His journal for July? contains notes on Fox’s Life® and Sewel’s 
History of the Quakerst—notes which show clearly that he 
drew strength and inspiration from Fox's courageous defiance 
of a formal church. When he returned to his congregation in 
September, he preached his sermon on the Lord’s Supper. “Hav- 
ing recently given particular attention to this subject,” his argu- 
ment begins, “I was led to the conclusion that Jesus did not in- 
tend to establish an institution for perpetual observance when he 
ate the Passover with. his disciples.” 5 That he was led to this con- 
clusion by the Quakers is suggested by the close of his introductory 
paragraph: “It is now near two hundred years since the Society 
of Quakers denied the authority of the rite altogether, and gave 
good reasons for disusing it.” But neither the extent to which he 


1 These quotations are from Emerson’s Journals (Boston, 1904-1914), M, 
491 (June 2, 1832). 

2 journals, 1, 496-500 (July, 1832). 

3 Fox’s Life can refer only to Henry Tuke’s Memoirs of the Life of Fox 
(Philadelphia, 1815), according to Frederick B. Tolles, “Emerson and Quaker- 
ism,” in American Literature, x (May, 1938), 142~165, note to page 150. 

4 William Sewel, The History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress of the 
Society of Friends. Dutch edition in 1717; seven London editions between 1722 
and 1834 

5 Emerson, “The Lord’s Supper,” Complete Works, Centenary Edition 
(Boston, 1903-1904), XI, 4. 
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employs Quaker reasons nor the existence of his debt to one par- 
ticular account of them has been recognized. 

On June 11, just before he went to the White Mountains, he 
borrowed from the Boston Athenaeum® Volumes One and Two 
of Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism.? In Volume Two he found 
the arguments that constitute two-thirds of his sermon on the 
Lord’s Supper. The sermon follows not only Clarkson’s general 
plan but also the details of his evidence and the very style of his 
presentation. Emerson’s reworking of the argument, however, is 
superior to Clarkson’s version in that he has condensed long 
repetitious passages, reordered minor details, and omitted the 
treatment of the rite of baptism which Clarkson presents alter- 
nately with the Quaker views on the Lord’s Supper.* 

Emerson’s sermon begins with an enumeration of the diverse 
interpretations of the rite of communion since the time of the 
apostles.® Each topic of controversy is mentioned also in Clarkson's 
introduction:' the proper posture (293), the use of either mixed 
or unmixed wine (291), the use of leavened or unleavened bread 
(293), the admission of children (291), the time of celebration 
(293), the nature of the elements—consubstantiation favored by 
Luther but rejected by Calvin (292). Emerson argues that, ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Bible itself, the rite was not in- 
tended to be perpetual. His account of its first celebration" fol- 
lows Clarkson in detail: the absence of any intimation of perma- 
nency in Matthew and Mark (357), the especial significance of the 
silence of John, the beloved disciple (358), the mention by Luke, 
who was not present, but whose authority need not be rejected 


6 K. W. Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 1941), 19. 

7 Thomas Clarkson, A Portraiture of Quakerism (3 volumes, New York, 
1806). Clarkson was not a Quaker, but his labors toward the abolition of the 
British slave trade brought him into contact with many Quakers. The book 
draws upon personal knowledge of their customs, discipline, and beliefs, and 
also upon the writings of Quaker apologists such as Robert Barclay and 
Thomas Beaven. Emerson did not see Barclay’s Apology for True Christian 
Divinity until 1835 (Cameron, Emerson’s Reading, 22). 

8 The reader will observe that, as a result of these changes, the page 
references to Clarkson are not consecutive. 

% Emerson, “The Lord’s Supper,” 3-4. 

10 Page references in parentheses are to Clarkson’s A Portraiture of Quak- 
rism. 

11 “The Lord’s Supper,” 5~7. 
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(360). Emerson’s first explanation of the command in Luke, “This 
do in remembrance of me,” as a “prophetic and affectionate ex- 
pression”! draws directly on Clarkson (360). His comparison 
of the supposed institution of the rite with the ceremonies con- 
nected with the Jewish Passover, past and present, is condensed 
from Clarkson’s account (339-347). The formula Emerson quotes 
is found on page 340 and the hymn he mentions, on page 346. 
Emerson’s second explanation of Jesus’ words as symbolical teach- 
ing follows Clarkson’s account of Jesus’ discourse at Capernaum 
(348-350) and includes passing reference to his symbolical inter- 
pretation of water to the woman of Samaria (266) and of the 
washing of feet to the disciples (294). At this point in his ser- 
mon,!* Emerson inserts Clarkson’s comparison between the com- 
munion rite and the ceremony of the washing of feet (294). Both 
have equal authority in Scripture. The latter, retained by the 
Sandemanians, has properly been dropped by other sects because 
it was a local custom peculiar to the East. In the same way, point 
by point, Emerson’s explanation of Paul’s mistaken view of the 
Lord’s Supper’ is drawn from Clarkson (368-382). 

A few passages from Emerson’s sermon set beside the corre- 
sponding passages from Clarkson show even more clearly the 
extent and nature of Emerson’s debt. The first illustrates Emer- 
son’s very marked dependence upon Clarkson, both for matter 
and for manner: 








EMERSON 


“The Lord’s Supper,” 5-6. An 
account of the Last Supper of 
Christ with his disciples is giv- 
en by the four Evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. 

In St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(Matt. xxvi. 26—g0) are record- 
ed the words of Jesus in giving 
bread and wine on that occa- 
sion, but no expression occurs 


12 “The Lord’s Supper,” 6-7. 
18 “The Lord’s Supper,” 11-12. 
14 “The Lord’s Supper,” 12-15. 


CLARKSON 


A Portraiture of Quakerism, 
357-360. The Quakers are of 
the opinion that no institution 
of this kind can be collected 
from Matthew, Mark, or John. 
St. Matthew mentions the cele- 
bration of the passover supper 
in the following manner: 
[quotes 26:26-30] St. Mark 
gives an account so similar to 
the former that it is unneces- 
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intimating that the feast was 
hereafter to be commemorat- 
ed. In St. Mark (Mark xiv. 22- 
25) the same words are record- 
ed, and still with no intima- 
tion that the occasion was to 
be remembered. St. Luke 
(Luke xxii. 19) after relating 
the breaking of the bread, has 
these words: “This do in re- 
membrance- of me.” In St. 
John, although other occur- 
rences of the same evening are 
related, this whole transaction 
is passed over without notice. 

You observe the facts. Two 
of the Evangelists, namely, 
Matthew and John, were of 
the twelve disciples, and were 
present on that occasion. Nei- 
ther of them drops the slight- 
est intimation of any inten- 
tion on the part of Jesus to 
set up anything permanent. 
John especially, the beloved 
disciple, who has recorded 
with minuteness the conversa- 
tion and the transactions of 
that memorable evening has 
quite omitted such a notice. 
Neither does it appear to have 
come to the knowledge of 
Mark, who though not an eye- 
witness relates the other facts. 
This material fact, that the 
occasion was to be remem- 
bered, is found in Luke alone, 
who was not present. There is 
no reason however, that we 
know, for rejecting the ac- 
count of Luke. I doubt not, 
the expression was used by 
Jesus. 
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sary to transcribe it... .Nei- 
ther of them mentions any 
command, nor even any insin- 
uation by Jesus Christ to his 
disciples, that they should do 
as he did at the passover sup- 
per. St. John, who relates the 
circumstance of Jesus Christ 
washing the feet of his disci- 
ples on the passover night, 
mentions nothing even of the 
breaking of bread or of the 
drinking of the wine upon 
that occasion. . . . St. Matthew, 
who was at the supper, and 
St. Mark, who heard of what 
had passed there both agree 
that Jesus used the ceremony 
of the bread and the wine... 
but whatever they might have 
heard as spoken by him, they 
did not understand him as en- 
joining a new thing. But the 
silence of John upon this occa- 
sion the Quakers consider the 
most impressive in the present 
case. He was the disciple whom 
Jesus loved and who would 
have been anxious to have 
perpetuated all that he re- 
quired to be done. He was the 
disciple again, who so particu- 
larly related the spiritual sup- 
per which Jesus enjoined at 
Capernaum. St. Luke, who 
speaks of the transactions 
which took place at the pass- 
over-supper, is the only one of 
the Evangelists who records 
the remarkable words, “Do 
this in remembrance of me.” 
St. Luke, however, was not 
himself at this supper... . But 
though the Quakers are aware 
of this circumstance... yet 
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they do not question the au- 
thority of St. Luke concerning 
them. 


A second passage (“The Lord’s Supper,” 11-12) shows more 
reworking by Emerson of Clarkson’s material (page 294): 


EMERSON 


Whilst I am upon this topic, 
I cannot help remarking that 
it is not a little singular that 
we should have preserved this 
rite and insisted upon perpet- 
uating one symbolical act of 
Christ whilst we have totally 
neglected all others,—particu- 
larly one other which had at 
least an equal claim to our ob- 
servance. Jesus washed the 
feet of his disciples and told 
them that, as he had washed 
their feet, they ought to wash 
one another’s feet; for he had 
given them an example, that 
they should do as he had done 
to them. I ask any person who 
believes the Supper to have 
been designed by Jesus to be 
commemorated forever, to go 
and read the account of it in 
the other Gospels, and then 
compare with it the account 
of this transaction in St. John, 
and tell me if this be not 
much more explicitly author- 
ized than the Supper. . . . That 
rite is used by the Church of 
Rome and by the Sandemani- 
ans. It has been very properly 
dropped by other Christians. 
Why? For two reasons: (1) be- 
cause it was a local custom, 
and unsuitable in western 
countries; and (2) because it 


CLARKSON 


Another difficulty, but of a 
different nature, has occurred 
with respect to the Lord’s 
Supper. This has arisen from 
the circumstance, that other 
ceremonies were inspired by 
our Saviour in terms equally 
positive as this, but which 
most Christians, notwithstand- 
ing, have thought themselves 
at liberty to reject. Among 
these the washing of feet is 
particularly to be noticed. 
This custom was of an em- 
blematic nature. It was en- 
joined at the same time as that 
of the Lord’s Supper, and on 
the same occasion. But it was 
enjoined in a more forcible 
and striking manner. The 
Sandemanians when they rose 
into a society, considered the 
injunction for this ordinance 
to be so obligatory, that they 
dared not dispense with it; 
and therefore, when they de- 
termined to celebrate the sup- 
per, they determined that the 
washing of feet should be an 
ordinance of their church. 
Most other Christians, how- 
ever, have dismissed the wash- 
ing of feet from their religious 
observance. The reason given 
has principally been that it 
was an eastern custom and 
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was typical, and all under- therefore local. 
stand that humility is the 
thing signified. 


The roots of Emerson's attitude toward the rite of communion 
lay far deeper than his acquaintance with books on Quakerism. 
In college, his reading of natural theology had bred doubt of the 
importance of revelation. His study of natural science had in- 
creased his doubt. Before June, 1832, his contact with the Quakers 
was limited to a brief conversation with Stabler, a Quaker preach- 
er whom he met on his return journey from Florida in 1827, and 
some reading of Sewel’s History in 1830. Furthermore, Emerson 
could have made the decision of 1832 without Fox or Clarkson. 
The break between individualism and institutionalism was inevit- 
able. His self-reliance, born of a need to combat his personal sense 
of inferiority, had long since been given foundation by doctrines 
of the immanence of God in all and of man’s share in divine Rea- 
son, doctrines he had seen in Cudworth, in the ancient Greeks, 
and in Coleridge. 

In general, the parallel between George Fox and himself gave 
him courage. And in particular, Clarkson supplied the Biblical 
arguments he needed for his sermon. It has long been noticed 
that this sermon is the only piece of writing in which Emerson 
employs formal argument—nay, exegesis. He knew that the dea- 
cons and the members of the congregation would expect it. He 
gave them exactly what they wanted. Among the Quakers he 
found the same lack of sympathy with the communion rite, joined 
with the same tolerance for the opinions of others that he him- 
self felt.1* Consequently, he adopted the Quaker analysis of the 
Biblical evidence. “Although,” he admits, “for the satisfaction 
of others, I have labored to show by the history that this rite was 
not intended to be perpetual, I feel that here is the true point 
of view.” 16 And dropping the restrained, quietly reasonable tone 
of his source, he bursts out: “It is my desire, in the office of a 
Christian minister, to do nothing which I cannot do with my 
whole heart. Having said this, I have said all.” 17 


15 Compare the “Sermon on the Lord’s Supper,” 24, with Clarkson, 299. 
16 “The Lord’s Supper,” 22. 
17 “The Lord’s Supper,” 24. 
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This reconstruction of the background for Emerson’s sermon 
on the Lord’s Supper explains its place in the development of 
both his style and his thought. It was later his habit to begin in a 
low key. The “Divinity School Address,” for example, contains 
many a suave gesture toward the prejudices of the Harvard fac- 
ulty. But never again did he capitulate so completely to orthodox 
custom. Never again did he lean so heavily on a source which 
had not become interwoven with his own thinking. The contrast 
in tone and theological position between the body of the sermon 
on the’Lord’s Supper and the conclusion is apparent. The reason 
for this contrast lies not in a change in Emerson but in the highly 
derivative nature of the greater part of the sermon. Truly, this 
is the least original of all his writings. The intense individualism 
of the conclusion is Emerson himself; his restatement of Clark- 
son’s argument is his perfunctory but polite gesture toward the 
conventionality of the Second Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Boston. 


A LATE REPORT ON THE SHIP “HIBERNIA” 
CAPTURED BY A FRENCH PRIVATEER 
IN THE YEAR 1800 


WILLIAM L. LUCEY 


T= Hibernia of Bristol was one of many New England 

ships and brigs hurriedly laded and ordered to sea in early 
December of 1800, on the arrival of news that President John 
Adams had defied his party and terminated the undeclared naval 
war with France. There were still, however, risks in trading with 
the West Indies, as the twelve per cent insurance rate levied on 
the Hibernia testifies. Insurance companies were aware that news 
traveled slowly at sea and that privateers did not welcome any 
intelligence that interfered with their business, and therefore 
were always the last to hear of any peace treaty. In this instance 
they were justified, for when the ship, two weeks out from the port 
of Waldoboro, was spied by one Captain Bairon, of the priva- 
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teer Jeune Creole, off the lower Bahamas, he chased and finally 
captured her. The Hibernia never returned to Maine. 

Accordingly, the owners started court action to recover their 
losses. Twenty years later, they were still seeking compensation, 
although the French Admiralty Court in Guadeloupe had de- 
creed restitution and the Council of Prizes in Paris had confirmed 
that decree. In 1821, they presented a memorial of their claims 
to the commission appointed in virtue of Article XI of the Florida 
Treaty. A copy of that memorial, along with the Hibernia’s bill of 
lading, dated December 1, 1800, is printed here as a chronicle 
of the fate of one of the ships that made Maine’s ports and rivers 
at the turn of the eighteenth century bustling with life as they 
momentarily are today.' 

The Hibernia had three masts—a “ship” in the technical sense— 
and her burthen or carrying capacity of goo tons, which was 
about fifty tons more than that of the average ship, made her 
one of the heavy cargo carriers of the day. Built in 1797 by James 
Kavanagh, Matthew Cottrill, and James Smithwick, pioneer ship- 
builders of Newcastle, she was valued at $17,000.2 Under fortunate 
conditions the owners could expect from fifteen to twenty years 
of service from her, but during the Napoleonic era few Maine 
carriers enjoyed the normal span of life.* 

On board was some of Maine’s best timber, 260,000 feet of 
pine, oak, and ash, destined for Kingston, Jamaica. It was a fairly 
rich cargo, worth $15,600 to the joint owners, Kavanagh and Cot- 
trill. With lumber selling at $60 per thousand feet at Kingston, 
the two merchants could look forward to prosperous days, for 
they had extensive timber lands in Newcastle and two sawmills 
on the Damariscotta River.‘ 


1 The two documents are among the private collection of a descendant 
of Matthew Cottrill, part owner of the Hibernia of Bristol and her cargo, 
who has kindly permitted the use of them. 

2 The Hibernia was probably one ef the two ships Liancourt noticed 
under construction when he passed through Newcastle in the fall of 1795: 
“deux navires sont en construction 4 Newcastle,” La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Voyage dans Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique, fait en 1795, 1796 et 1797 (8 volumes, 
Paris, 1799), 11, 93. 

3 Robert G. Albion and J. B. Pope, Sea Lanes in Wartime: The American 
Experience, 1775-1942 (New York, 1942), 18-21, describes the cargo carriers 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

4 For information on Kavanagh and Cottrill, see the writer’s “Two Irish 
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The memorial is addressed to the commission appointed by 
President James Monroe, in accordance with our treaty with 
Spain in 1819. Although the ship had been captured by a French 
privateer, there were sound reasons for expecting a favorable 
decision from the commissioners. Spain had been under the heel 
of France since 1795, and Spanish colonial ports were open to 
French privateers. So the Hibernia had been taken to Aquadilla, 
Puerto Rico, where the owner of the privateer resided. Without 
any pretense of a trial, the ship and cargo were sold at auction. 
This was patently unjust, and two different French courts had 
condemned the act and had decreed restitution. The case would 
have been settled then and there but for the fact that the owner 
of the privateer was insolvent, and so also were Captain Bairon 
and the bondsmen. The Florida Treaty appeared to cover the 
case, for the United States assumed the obligation for “all claims 
on account of Prizes made by French Privateers, and condemned 
by French Consuls, within the Territory and Jurisdiction of 
Spain.” ® Besides, the appointment of Maine’s most prominent 
politician, Governor William King, as one of the commissioners 
gave promise of a fair hearing. 

The claim, however, was not allowed. It would seem as if the 
total amount of damages Spain was responsible for was under- 
estimated by the treaty makers, for though the United States 
renounced “all claims” of her citizens against Spain “on account 
of damages by French Privateers,” she assumed the obligation to 
settle these and other claims only “to an amount not exceeding 
Five Millions of Dollars.” That was not enough, as the commis- 
sioners soon discovered. To their surprise they admitted claims 
totaling almost $50,000 over their limit. Fortunate claimants had 
to accept an abatement, and the unfortunate had to seek conso- 
lation in the hope that a future settlement with Spain or France 
would render them justice. Time proved that there was little 
consolation for Kavanagh and Cottrill and their descendants in 
this hope, and the last clause of the memorial was, no doubt, re- 


Merchants of New England,” The New England Quarterly, xiv (December, 
1941), 633-645. 

5 Hunter Miller, Treaties and Other International Acts of the United 
States of America (Washington, 1931-), II, 10. 
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peated frequently: “they have never received any equivalent or 
indemnification either in part or in whole for their loss.” 


[Bill of lading] 


SHIPPED® in good Order, and well conditioned, by Kavanagh & 
Cottrill in and upon the Ship called the Hibernia ———, where- 
of is Master, for this present Voyage, James Fanning, now in 
the Harbour of Waldoborough—and bound for Jaimaica———: 
To Say, one hundred & twenty thousand of pine boards sixty 
five thousand Hogsheads oak & ash staves Eleven Masts twenty 
seven boom pines sixty two spars four thousand feet oak boards 
two thousand feet of oak plank Eight tons of oak timber & two 
hundred feet of Pumps 
being marked and numbered as in the Margin, and are to be 
delivered, in the like good Order and well conditioned, at the 
aforesaid Port of—Jaimaica— (the Danger of the Seas and un- 
avoidable Accidents excepted) unto Daniel McDonell—or to 
his Assigns, he or they paying Freight for the Said Goods. none 
being owners property 
with—Primage and Average—In Witness whereof, the Master of 
the Said ship Hibernia hath affirmed to Two-Bills of Lading of 
this Tenor and Date; One of which being accomplished, the 
other--to Stand void.—Dated in at Waldoborough 

this 1st day of December 1800 





JAMEs FANNING 
[Memorial on the Hibernia’s Claims]* 


To the Honourable Commissioners appointed under the 11th 
article of the Florida Treaty— 
The Memorial of James Kavanagh of Newcastle, in the 
County of Lincoln and State of Maine, of Matthew Cottrill 
of Nobleborough in said County and State, and of Elizabeth 
Smithwick (Administratrix on the Estate of James Smith- 
wick, late of said Newcastle, deceased) respectfully sheweth: 
That said Kavanagh & Cottrill 
were owners each of one quarter part, and said Smithwick of 
one half of a Ship named the Hibernia of Bristol in said Coun- 
ty and State; that said Ship of the burthen of 300 78/95 tons 
was built in 1797 at Nobleborough aforesaid, for the sole use 


6 The printed sections of the bill are reproduced in italics; written sec- 
tions in roman. 

7 This is a rough copy of the memorial presented to the Commission, 
written by Edward Kavanagh, son of James Kavanagh. 
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of your Memorialists: That on the 1st of Decr 1800, they put 
on board said Ship Hibernia, (then lying in Damariscotta 
river, within the Port of Waldoborough in the County and 
State aforesaid) 180,000 feet of pine boards, 20,000 feet of pine 
scantling, 60,000 red oak Hhd staves, and directed James Fan- 
ning the Captain to proceed with the ship and cargo, directly 
to Kingston in the Island of Jamaica, and there deliver the 
cargo to the order of Daniel McDonnell, supercargo of the ship. 
The Hibernia sailed from Damariscotta river on the 7th Decr 
1800, and was proceeding on her destined voyage, when on the 22d 
of same month, in Latitude 22° N and Long. 69° W, she fell in 
with and was captured by a® Privateer named the Jeune Creole, 
commanded by one Bairon and owned by certain persons then 
residing in Porto Rico. The Captain and Crew were taken on 
board the Privateer, and the Supercargo and one Boy were left 
on the ship with a Prize Master and ten men. The Hibernia was 
taken into Aquadilla in [a word begun and deleted] Island of 
Porto rico, where she arrived on the 26th of the same month; 
she was then stripped of her sails and rigging, and the Hull was 
sold at auction with her cargo, without any trial, and notwith- 
standing that her cargo was not of a perishable nature; Your 
Memorialistsetherefore all of which will appear by the protest 
of Daniel McDonnell the Supercargo, made at Aquadilla immedi- 
ately on his arrival there, and by the Protest of James Fanning 
the Master. In the month of April AD. 1801, McDonnell (who 
had returned to the United States) arrived again at Aquadilla, 
furnished with a Power of Attorney from your Memorialists to 
recover, if possible the Hibernia and cargo. He-fownd+that Find- 
ing the ship had been stripped, and her hull and cargo sold at 
auction by the Captors without any trial or condemnation: he 
then prosecuted the Captors in the French Admiralty Court in 
Guadaloupe, which decreed restitution of the ship and cargo: 
the case was carried thence to the Council of Prizes at Paris, 
where the decree of the Guadaloupe tribunal was affirmed: but 
owing to the dispersion and insolvency of the owners, Captain 
and Bondsmen of the Privateer, no satisfaction whatever has 
been recovered. 

Your Memorialists therefore respectfully represent, that, con- 
sidering the premises, they claim to recover for the Hibernia’s 
cargo, the sum for which such articles as composed it were sell- 
ing at Kingston in the Island of Jamaica, her port of destination, 
at the time of her capture; and they beg leave to entreat your 
attention to the items of loss here enumerated. 


8 “the French” has been deleted. 
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§ ¢ 
The Ship, 3 years old and of 300 78/g5, tons | 17,000 | 00 
Expences of loading 400) 00 
3 tons bread, 10 bbls beef pork,—17 do beef, 

3 Hhds fish 600 | 00 
Money advanced to Sailors $40 | 00 
Expences at the Custom house 20 | 00 
Pilotage 20 | 00 





Freight on 260,000 feet of lumber, it being the 
cargo on board the Hibernia when captured, | 
and lumber was then selling at $60 per thou- 
sand feet at Kingston se 

Paid Capt. Fanning his wages while on board, 
and afterwards while at Porto Rico claiming 
the Prize 300 | 00 

Paid Daniel McDonnell the supercargo for his | 





services on board the ship, and for his time 
in returning to Porto Rico to recover the 
ship and cargo—as also the wages of 3 men 








sent for the same purpose with him 800 | 00 
Premium of Insurance on $36,000, viz: on the 
ship, cargo and the charges @ 12 per ct 4,380 | 00 
$39, 460 00 
Interest on $39,460 from 22d Decr 1800 to 
Sept. 1oth 1821 49,325 | 00 
$88,785 00 


Your Memorialists beg leave further to represent, that the full 
amount of their claim does now, and at time when said claim 
arose did, belong solely and absolutely to your said Memorialists; 
that they are now, and when their said claim arose were Citizens 
of the United States; that they then had the same domicile they 
now have; and that they have never received any equivalent or 
indemnification either in part or in whole for their loss. 
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A LETTER FROM WILLIAM MOLINEUX 
JOHN RICHARD ALDEN 


ILLIAM MOLINEUx, a rich Boston merchant, was one of 

the leaders of the radical party in Massachusetts from 1765 
until his death at the age of fifty-eight on October 22, 1774. Ac- 
cording to Richard Frothingham, he was “zealous, reliable, and 
bold”! in the cause of liberty. Although Molineux did not exert 
so much influence as Samuel Adams, James Otis, and John Han- 
cock, he was a well-known figure in the ranks of the radicals. 
When Governor Francis Bernard let it be known in September, 
1768, that British regulars were to be stationed in Boston, a town 
meeting named Molineux as a member of a large committee to 
recommend measures to meet the emergency caused by the im- 
pending arrival of the troops. He was one of the committee of 
fifteen appointed by the town meeting on the morning of March 
6, 1770, to request the withdrawal of the soldiers from Boston; 
and he was one of the committee of seven appointed in the after- 
noon of the same day to demand their evacuation. Molineux was 
also a member of the first committee of correspondence, appointed 
by the town meeting in November, 1772.” 

It is an interesting fact, which must have been familiar to his 
fellow-citizens but which has apparently hitherto escaped the 
attention of historians, that William Molineux actually helped 
the British military officers to solve the vexing problem of housing 
the troops in Boston in 1768-1769. On October 28, 1768, Captain 
John Montresor,® acting for General Thomas Gage, the British 
commander in chief in America, leased from Molineux “all the 
Stores” on Wheelwright’s Wharf at a rental of {25 per month. 
These buildings were used as quarters for parts of the 64th and 
65th regiments, which remained in Boston from November, 1768, 
to July, 1769. On November 5, of the former year, Montresor also 
~~ t Richard Frothingham, Life and Times of Joseph Warren (Boston, 1865), 

87. 
is 2 For various items regarding Molineux, consult the index to Frothing- 
ham’s Warren. 

3 Cousin of Mrs. Susanna Haswell Rowson, and supposed original of the 
“Montraville” of her famous novel, Charlotte Temple. 


4 Oliver M. Dickinson, Boston under Military Rule 1768-1769 as Revealed 
in “A Journal of the Times” (Boston, 1936), 11; Frothingham, 101 and 104. 
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leased from Molineux at £5 per month “a Sugar House,” which 
was used as barracks by a company of artillery under Montresor 
engaged in repairing Castle William. It is possible that Molineux 
acted merely as an agent in these transactions, but it is most likely 
that he rented his own properties to the British army, in full 
knowledge that they would be used as quarters for the redcoats. 

Since the army officers failed to make arrangements for prompt 
payment, in the following February Molineux was demanding 
his money from Lieutenant Colonel John Pomeroy, then in com- 
mand at Boston. He urged Pomeroy to place the matter before 
Gage. As a result, Pomeroy wrote to Gage at New York on Febru- 
ary 23, and enclosed a letter of February 13 regarding the trans- 
action which he had received {rom Molineux. Gage promptly 
ordered payment,® and it may be assumed that Molineux received 
his money. The latter’s autograph letter to Pomeroy, preserved 
by the General and now to be found in his papers in the William 
L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan, follows: 


— BosTON FEBRUARY 13 1769 


By Indentures of Agreement between John Montrsor & my 
Self, the 28th. Octr. Last I Lett him all the Stores on Wheelrights 
Warffe, (so Called) at £25 Sterling per month to be paid monthly, 
which he promisd to Pay Punctually——& also on the 5th. Novemr: 
Let him a Sugar House for the Artillery Company, which they 
now Occupy, at £5 Ster per month to be paid in Like manner—— 

Mr Motrasor being Gone to New-York, & having received no 
Part, have often Apply’d to Major Goldthwait (who Acts Under 
him) for Payment; to wch: he Repeatedly Answerd he has wrote 
to New York, & expected an Order Upon the Pay Master to Enable 
him to Comply wth: my Demand—— 

As Commander in Chief over the Troops here, I have the 
Pleasure to hope You will so Order Matters that True Faith may 
Support the Indenture— 

If it be Agreeable, I will do my Self the honor to Wait on You 
at any Hour you shall Please to Direct, in the Interim, 

am Very respectfully 
Sir Your Very Hble & 
most Obedient Servt. 
W. MOLINneux 


5 Pomeroy to Gage, February 23, 1769, General Thomas Gage MSS, Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, University of Michigan. 


6 Gage to Pomeroy, March 6, 1769, Gage MSS. 
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SOPHOCLES AND CAPTAIN CRAIG 
JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 


O* January 22, 1942, I spent the evening with my late friend 
Harry de Forest Smith,’ professor of Greek at Amherst. He 
devoted a portion of the evening to recalling some of the Greek 
and Latin classics he had read with his boyhood friend Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. In the course of the conversation I happened 
to mention the felicitous rendering in Captain Craig of the follow- 
ing lines? from a choral ode of the Antigone, 


“Of all the many marvelous things that are, 
Nothing is there more marvelous than man,” 
Said Sophocles; and he lived long ago; 

“And earth, unending ancient of the gods 

He furrows; and the ploughs go back and forth, 
Turning the broken mould, year after year.” 


and later in the poem, 


(“Nothing is there more marvelous than man,” 
Said Sophocles: and I say after him: 

“He traps and captures, all-inventive one, 
The light birds and the creatures of the wold, 
And in his nets the fishes of the sea.”’) 


For the sake of the record, I note Professor Smith’s account of the 
origin of these lines’ “hey were, he told me, the result of a study 
of Sophocles during robinson’s visits to the Smith farm in Gardi- 
ner. The two boys’ love of Sophocles found expression in transla- 
tion. Smith made an accurate prose rendering of the Antigone 
which Robinson used as the basis for one in verse form. Robin- 
son’s poetic translation, Professor Smith believed, was later de- 
stroyed by the poet; but the lines in quotation marks above are 
a memorable fragment of it which found its way into Captain 
Craig. 


1 Professor Smith died on February 2, 1943. The intimacy and correspon- 
dence between the poet and his classical friend constitute one of the unwrit- 
ten chapters in Robinson’s life. For an account of Professor Smith, cf. Amherst 
Graduates’ Quarterly, xx1x (1939), 1-9; Yankee, vit (1942), 46-49; and Bulle- 
tin of the Classical Association of New England, xxxvm (1943), 4-5- 

2 Collected Poems (New York, 1937), 117-118 and 140. The lines are a 
rendition of Antigone, 332-333 and 337-347. 
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The editors of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


The Growth of American Thought. By Merle Curti. (New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers. 1943. Pp. xx, 848. $5.00.) 


American intellectual historiography of the last generation was 
predominantly liberal, but the patterns of liberalism were ex- 
ceedingly varied. Vernon Parrington’s Jefferson versus Hamilton 
dichotomy, the Beards’ economic interpretation that stood James 
Madison on his head, the Marxian-mindedness of men like the 
earlier Granville Hicks and Bernard Smith, Ralph Gabriel’s 
emphasis upon the ideas of law, individualism, and nationalism 
in the nineteenth century—all of these, and more, sent the liberal 
tradition along its zigzag way. Now Merle Curti’s The Growth 
of American Thought brings the tradition to an amalgamation. 

For the one thing that the earlier works had in common was 
a correlation of social milieu and ideas. Mr. Curti bases his book 
upon such a correlation, thus making it, to use his words, “a 
social history of American thought, and to some extent a socio- 
economic history of American thought.” In working out his 
variation of the Great Assumption, Mr. Curti calls upon the 
variations of all of his major predecessors. If this deprives his 
book of the incandescence of a thesis, it also gives the work the 
balance and breadth of a synthesis. 

In the scope of his materials, Mr. Curti brings an adventurous 
perspective to intellectual history. He describes the development 
not simply of social and political thought but also of theological, 
philosophical, scholarly, and scientific systems. He includes not 
only the ideas of professional intellectuals but also the folk ide- 
ology of the afternoon tea and the gas station. Each of these fields 
has been worked by different men; a few scholars have cross- 
plowed for limited stretches of time. Mr. Curti sweeps through 
all the fields, and from Plymouth Rock to Pearl Harbor. Only 
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one type of intellectual history is excluded, and that explicitly— 
the analysis of ideas. Because of the purpose of the book—a de- 
scription of the social origins and social effects of ideas—treat- 
ment of the interior of ideas was irrelevant. 

Like any thoughtful intellectual history, this book is also a 
testament for the times, by implication and in effect. Mr. Curti’s 
hardheaded humaneness avoids both the liberalism that is a 
mellifluous abstraction and the liberalism that is a mellifluously 
named pressure politics. The Growth of American Thought is 
consciously de-intellectualized, national rather than agrarian or 
laborite, carefully inclusive of peripheral problems like nationali- 
ties and religion. It hugs reality by its very complexity. Yet it 
does not escape entirely the tendency of liberal historiography to 
blunt its own effectiveness and to blur the picture somewhat by 
too casual handling of the inner differences and inner problems 
of liberalism. This reviewer believes that Mr. Curti’s book would 
have been the more meaningful had he found space, in his post- 
Civil War sections, for a full discussion of four phenomena: (1) 
the way that liberals captured from Hamiltonian conservatives 
the weapon of an economic interpretation, which gave them new 
strength but also offended important religious, moralistic groups 
in American reformism; (2) the transition of most liberals to a 
philosophy of political centralization, creating the danger of a 
powerful bureaucracy which might at any time be used by their 
enemies and leaving in their minds a disruptive conflict between 
their Jeffersonian instincts and their Progressive techniques; 
(g) the rise of a variety of internationalism which amounted to 
an international freezing of the status quo; and (4) patrician 
reformers, identified as such. Patrician reform has special char- 
acteristics and special effects. After the discerning chapters on the 
“patrician leadership” of the Emerson period, one wonders why 
Mr. Curti did not use that approach for decades in which the 
two most striking reformers—Theodore and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—were patricians in the useful American sense of the word. 

These things, and others, Mr. Curti might have done. But 
the book as it stands is a landmark. The boldness of its concep- 
tion is matched by the humanity, the ingenuity, and the massive 
erudition of its execution. The bibliography in itself immediately 
becomes the best bibliography of American intellectual history. 
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Constantly the book breaks new ground, or brings fresh fertility 
to old furrows. Mr. Curti has given to American historians an 
important new working basis, and to democratic histoviography, 
a proud new honor. 

Eric F. GOLDMAN. 
Princeton University. 


American Freethought, 1860-1914. By Sidney Warren. Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 504. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 257. $3.25.) 


Three Christian Transcendentalists: James Marsh, Caleb Sprague 
Henry, Frederic Henry Hedge. By Ronald Vale Wells. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 230. $2.75.) 


The Freethought movement forms an interesting backwater 
in American religious history. The name “Freethought” would 
lead one to expect that the movement was universal in scope, 
embracing all thinkers who considered themselves free; but like 
the schismatic Kentucky Presbyterians who called their church 
quite simply the “Christian” church, the Freethinkers were a 
small group, not containing all free thinkers any more than the 
“Christian” church contained all Christians. Freethinkers were 
men and women who joined together in order to deny their 
belief in religion. Considering how narrow a common ground 
such disbelief could give them, it is not surprising that they 
never achieved any effective general organization. Mr. Warren, 
in this study of the movement during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, has been obliged to follow the history of nu- 
merous small organizations not much alike in character. He has 
brought order to the subject by dividing the various groups into 
three classes: the atheists, the agnostics (led by Robert Ingersoll), 
and the Free-Religionists. The last were not anti-religious but 
were at least anti-clerical and non-Christian, professing a kind of 
eclectic, all-embracing religion of humanity. The common de- 
nominator of all the groups was simply a hostility to revealed 
and established religion plus a practice of meeting together 
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weekly. Politically, Freethinkers stood for a greater separation 
of church and state, but beyond that they ranged from Republi- 
cans like Ingersoll to socialists like Courtlandt Palmer. The only 
positive side of their thinking was a professed faith in empirical, 
scientific reasoning. 

In assessing the movement as a whole, Mr. Warren points out 
that its members battled against an evil which had virtually 
ceased to exist, namely ecclesiastical control of secular affairs, 
while they neglected economic and social evils of much greater 
importance. In their favor he adduces their zeal, their sincerity, 
and their championing of “the scientific spirit of free inquiry.” 
What the reader is left with after finishing the book is not any 
lack of information about American Freethought in the period 
discussed, but rather an uncertainty as to why the movement 
should have existed at all. Mr. Warren has explained the formal 
causes in a chapter called “The New Scientific Impulse to Free- 
thought,” in which Darwin has been given all the credit due him. 
Yet one senses at once that Darwin did not look upon empirical 
thought in quite the same way as the Freethinkers did. Further- 
more none of them, as such, ever did much to advance any 
branch of science. The fact is chat the Freethinkers were of a 
more religious turn of mind than they liked to admit. They were 
men for whom the idea of science and the scientific method was 
a religious idea. Having discovered science and abandoned reli- 
gion, they did not -devote themselves to thinking freely about 
anything. Instead, they worshipped free thought in weekly meet- 
ings. Their various organizations were formed not for the pur- 
pose of advancing any particular branch of thought but as a 
substitute for the church, a place where they could affirm their 
creed and reassure one another of their faith in it. They were here- 
tics first and scientists second, or rather not at all. Indeed, the 
very existence of their organizations is an index of the need 
which nineteenth-century Americans felt for a church. 

Christian Transcendentalism was another index of that need, 
though on a different level. The three men whose ideas are de- 
scribed in Mr. Wells’s book were seeking to find a philosophical 
basis for Christianity in a world dedicated on the one hand to 
Newtonian science and on the other to an unenlightened reli- 
gious emotionalism. James Marsh, Caleb Henry, and Frederic 
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Hedge each worked out his own system of Christian belief 
through the medium of the Transcendentalist doctrines which 
flourished among the intellectual elite of the early nineteenth 
century. By deriving religious knowledge from a special inspira- 
tional source, usually resembling the pure Reason of Immanuel 
Kant, they were all able to find a respectable philosophical foun- 
dation for Christianity without repudiating natural science. To 
be sure, they did not succeed, as Jonathan Edwards had done 
before them, in forging a strong evangelical creed from the philos- 
ophy of the day; but neither did they find it necessary to break 
with the church, as many Transcendentalists did. Mr. Wells has 
given a scholarly description of their three theological systems 
and has included in appendices ample selections from their 
works. These men, as he points out, were obscure—they never 
gained the notoriety of Theodore Parker, who held much the 
same position as they—but like the Freethinkers they represented 
a reaction to important forces in nineteenth-century religious 
thought. These two books measurably increase our understand- 
ing of American religious history. 
EDMUND S. MorGAN. 

Cambridge. 


Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau. Edited by Carl Bode. (Chi- 
cago: Packard and Company. 1943. Pp. xxi, 385. $3.00; critical 
edition, $4.50.) 


Thoreau knew best. He stopped writing poetry early in his 
literary career, perhaps discouraged by the criticism of Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller, certainly sensing that his greatness lay in 
that prose whose quality and whose content have delighted readers 
ever since. He seems to have known too that some of his verse 
was good poetry, for he retained it in his printed books even 
through his final revising in 1862. We too want to keep his poems 
and would not on any account lose “Smoke,” or “Haze,” or “Each 
More Melodious Note I Hear,” or perhaps a dozen others as good. 
And we should be the poorer if we did not have still other dozens 
of his rougher poems, far from perfect but containing “wild 
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flavors of the Muse, vivacious and inspiriting,” like those frozen 
apples in which Thoreau found the flavors. All the others—and 
the present book reveals that there are a hundred of them—we 
could spare in any estimate of Thoreau as a poet. 

Doctor Bode’s book, by its very nature, has spared us none of 
this second hundred examples of Thoreau’s versification, if in- 
deed they all are his. A policy of all-inclusiveness has admitted to 
this collection some of the silliest stuff that ever got as far as cold 
type. Thoreau, as everyone who has used his manuscripts knows, 
had a habit of keeping every scrap of paper and the back of 
every old envelope on which he had written three words. Most 
of these scraps have come down to us. If they contained rhyme or 
rhythm, though they be juvenile jingles and feeble verses, they 
are included in this book for no other reason than that inclusive- 
ness demanded it. Thoreau had a better way with his manuscripts 
when he prepared them for the printer. He even suggested a 
method to his editors and wrote, “Strictly speaking, there can be 
no criticism of poetry other than the separating of that which is 
poetry from that which is not.” If it were possible to arrange his 
verses in strict chronological order and see his development as a 
poet, every scrap of verse might be valuable; but in the absence 
of that possibility it would have been better had the editor’s own 
appreciation manifested itself by a relegation of the execrable 
pieces to a second and very subordinate part of the book, even 
into an appendix. However, the editor’s interest was the estab- 
lishment of the texts of the poems, not the establishment of their 
poetic value. This yielding to authenticity throws the poems 
which Thoreau himself published to the front of the book, and 
the volume is off to a good start. But the middle section, with 
manuscript evidence for every line but without Thoreau’s sift- 
ing, suffers unevenness. Taken direct from manuscripts, they also 
suffer another disadvantage. They are printed with all their 
manuscript errors intact: the absence of apostrophes (in J’ve and 
o’er, for example), the irregular margins, the careless lack of 
capitalization, and the obvious errors of spelling. The editor has 
reacted too violently to the loose editing of “Thoreau improver” 
Frank Sanborn half a century ago and leaned too far in the 
opposite direction. An editor who runs the risk of changing the 
meaning of a sentence by omitting Thoreau’s frequent paren- 
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theses should not present his reader a potatoe on page 177 or such 
lines as the first three of “I Saw a Delicate Flower” on page 175. 

Once grant, however, the compiler’s first concern with textual 
criticism and collation, and this volume takes on real importance. 
Surely the entire output of no other American poet has received 
as careful examination as have these verses of Thoreau. The 
textual notes are models of thoroughness and monuments to the 
scholarship that went into them. If some of this meticulous 
scholarship is wasted on Thoreau’s desert airs, it is none the less 
careful scholarship on that account, and th thoroughness is 
maintained down to the most trivial couplet that presents any 
textual problem. Here is the great value of the book, here and in 
the gathering into print of the amazing total of two hundred and 
four poems by Thoreau—four times as many as in Sanborn and 
Salt’s Poems of Nature (1895), the only earlier separate volume 
of Thoreau poems. 

The critical notes do not reflect as much scholarship in the life 
of Thoreau or in the life of Concord as would be needed to raise 
them to the level of the textual notes. “The Funeral Bell,” to 
cite a poem probably dealing with Concord, is indeed “one of 
the lovelier of Thoreau’s lyrics,” as the note on page 371 suggests; 
but the note also suggests that the same bell still tolls in Con- 
cord, as it has not done these more than forty years. We can agree 
with the note on page 354 that “The Bluebirds” is very likely 
“the most graphic account of a mystical experience in Thoreau’s 
poetry,” but it is better to know that this bluebird poem has 
something to do with the visit in the household of Ellen Sewall 
and her two brothers. Edmund Quincy Sewall had been the 
recipient of the poem “The Gentle Boy” (a fact about which 
Doctor Bode is not sufficiently certain). Now his younger brother, 
George Ward Sewall, must have a poem too. So Henry wrote this 
simple poem about one of John Thoreau’s bluebird boxes and 
formally inscribed it to “Master G. W. S.,” then five years old. 
Somehow that knowledge brings the poem nearer to Thoreau’s 
heart than the mystical experience it describes. Since this is not 
a book of critical appraisal of Thoreau’s poems, we should not 
ask too much of the critical notes. This is a textual study of 
Thoreau’s entire poetic output, and within that limit it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The volume contains perhaps too little 
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imagination. The trade edition, without the notes, must puzzle 
readers greatly. But there are values in exhaustive search and 
research which are rare enough in studies of American poets to 
deserve high praise when they are found. 

RAYMOND ADAMS. 
University of North Carolina. 


American Political Parties: Their Natural History. By Wilfred 
E. Binkley. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xxv, 407. 


$3-75-) 


The history of American political parties, too often divorced 
from reality by its students, receives a fresh and stimulating 
treatment in this timely volume. Following the approach of 
Beard and Parrington, and using the data collected by a gen- 
eration of scholars inspired by them, Mr. Binkley attempts, on 
the basis of a broad survey of the evolution of the party struc- 
ture, to analyze the nature of the system and its relation to the 
economic and social background. In many respects his work is 
the most satisfactory account of party history we have had. It 
contains many thoughtful conclusions and revealing observations, 
and offers an attractive, if not wholly convincing, framework for 
the political development of the United States. 

The theme of the whole work is stated in the preface: 


The fact that almost from the beginning of the national period 
two major interests, the mercantile-financial on the one hand 
and independent farming on the other, have contended for 
supremacy has undoubtedly provided the basis of our two-party 
alignments (viii). 


This division, Mr. Binkley believes, extends back to Bacon’s 
rebellion (6), but he begins his detailed study with the Revolu- 
tion. The emergence of one party is relatively simple. The patri- 
ots of 1770 become first anti-Federalists, then Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats (57 ff.); and after a period of one-party government, Jack- 
sonian Democrats, whose strength for nearly a century “depend- 
ed primarily upon the maintenance of an entente between 
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Southern and Western agrarians on the one hand and Northern 
metropolitan masses on the other” (373). The evolution of the 
other party is more complex. The merchants, proponents of the 
Constitution, become Federalists until after the War of 1812. 
Out of sight for a while, they reappear as Whigs drawing support 
from the Black-belt planters and Clay farmers, become Constitu- 
tional Unionists when the slavery issue disrupts the old align- 
ments, and finally capture the Republican party after 1868. 
This theme is boldly stated, but it cannot be carried out. For 
Mr. Binkley is a thoroughly honest writer, and the weight of 
evidence time after time forces him away from it. Complex quali- 
fications and involved reasoning render many portions of the 
thesis nugatory, and startling contradictions emerge from the 
necessity of fitting together evidence that does not fit. Thus “the 
great planters of the South” supported both the Constitution and 
Hamilon’s financial program for no substantial reasons (25, 38). 
The merchants could become Democratic Republicans because 
“business interests were devoid of principle and would combine 
with any party” (98). Ex-Federalists were “a striking element” 
in the formation of the Jacksonian Democratic Party (118). New 
England Jacksonians were the party of the common man, but 
their tactics were conditioned by “the presence of a strong Whig— 
that is to say, conservative—opposition, amounting in most com- 
munities to a majority” and forcing the Democrats to temper 
their radicalism so that the extremists, facing “conservatism in 
both major parties, turned to third parties” which naturally 
“ran rampant among the humbler folk of rural New England” 
(125). The soul of the Loco Foco Party marched on in Jackson- 
ian Democracy though its most effective accomplishments were 
in alliances with Whigs (143). A majority of the anti-Nebraska 
congressmen elected in 1854 were Know-Nothings, but that party 
evaded the slavery issue (194, 195). Republicans received the 
“labor vote” in 1860 (213, 230 ff., 246) although the foreign-born, 
especially the Irish, who made up that vote opposed them (232, 
267). The captains of finance, industry, and commerce were 
Grant Republicans although Belmont, Hewitt, and McCormick 
were Seymour-Tilden Democrats (271, 279, 305). In the West, 
in the “zone of New England colonization,” environment trans- 
formed Federalists into Jeffersonians; but Whigs and Republi- 
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cans retained their allegiance, though the small farmers in debt 
who migrated were Jacksonian Democrats anyway (73-75, 165, 
187, 283). When “59 percent of the farmers favored Roosevelt, 
it was reasonable to assume that they appreciated the benefits of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act” and other New Deal legisla- 
tion, though the forty-one per cent opposed presumably benefited 
similar.y from the same measures (380). 

That the work bears the burden of this untenable thesis is 
particularly unfortunate because it contains another generaliza- 
tion that is much more valid and much more useful. Cutting 
through the overgrowth of attempts to identify parties with 
specific, continuous, and opposing combinations of interests, 
one comes upon the acute perception that these organizations 
have instead frequently been “multi-group” entities consisting of 
diverse and often incoherent interests, led by “astute opportun- 
ists free from petrified ideas” and guided by “expediency” (ix, 
230). A true understanding of the role of parties will come only 
from the realization that all our major parties have constituted 
only loose confederations of local parties (78). At many points, 
Mr. Binkley has realized that and thereby has added significantly 
to our understanding. 

Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard. University. 


Walt Whitman, an American: A Study in Biography. By Henry 
Seidel Canby. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1943. 


Pp. 381. $3.75.) 


It is fitting that America’s foremost poet, the prophet of democ- 
racy, should be the subject of a biography at a period when the 
survival of democratic ways is not a matter of academic theory. 
It is likewise fortunate that such a work should be the product 
of a lifetime of absorptive study. In many ways, to be sure, Mr. 
Canby’s volume will fail to satisfy the specialist. The apparatus 
criticus is perfunctory. Almost nothing is added to the body of 
data and facts which make up the Whitman saga. Controversial 
issues—peripheral ones, such as his alleged illegitimate children— 
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are sometimes designedly slighted. Interpretations of various 
episodes in his career (for example, whether he ever worked 
seriously as a carpenter) are inconclusive and may prove unac- 
ceptable to Whitman admirers who are close students of Ameri- 
can social, political, and economic history. But when all this has 
been said, the volume clearly emerges as the best life of the poet 
yet produced, one which is not likely to be superseded in this 
generation. 

Its distinction derives from the fact that the estimates are 
balanced, that the man Whitman with all his seeming contradic- 
tions is steadily in focus, and that the finished portrait seems 
convincing and true. Whitman was, as he himself never ceased 
to emphasize, a healthy and hearty man, and the biography pic- 
tures him as such. The chapters which deal with the physical 
and sexual elements of his verse—so immediate and central in 
the poet’s intent—are’ of service to the cause of letters if only 
because they estimate the issues with sane common sense, avoid- 
ing amateur psychiatric interpretations. The case is stated in the 
terms in which Whitman from first to last insisted that he meant 
the poems to be judged. “There is no trick or cunning,” Whit- 
man is quoted as saying (196), “no art or recipe by which you can 
have in your writing that which you do not possess in yourself.” 

There is emphasis upon Whitman the successful editor, when 
he was absorbing, with a sort of intelligent neglect, the intangible 
elements of life and the forces of society about him that later 
were fused into the structure, the fabric, of his poetry. The clear, 
if superficial, break with his past, after his publication of Leaves 
of Grass in 1855, was a sloughing off of routine respectability that 
has its analogue in the career of Van Gogh. From that time till 
the end of his life Whitman was the Poet, and he never let him- 
self be distracted from that calling by disfavor, adverse criticism, 
or financial limitations. The two impelling forces in his mature 
life—his mother’s steady if untutored sympathy for his aims, and 
his hospital experiences—are fully treated. The conjectural analy- 
sis of Long Island as the prototype of Whitman’s America is con- 
vincing, and the extension of Miss Rukeyser’s parallelism be- 
tween Whitman and Willard Gibbs, though on more tentative 
grounds, is stimulating. What would one not give to have been 
present on that two-hour walk on Boston Common when Emer- 
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son did the talking and Whitman listened; and Emerson so 
compellingly proved that Whitman should pare some of his 
lines! “Each point of E’s statement was unanswerable... and 
then I felt down in my soul the clear and unmistakable convic- 
tion to disobey all, and pursue my own way....Whereupon we 
went and had a good dinner at the American House. And hence- 
forward I never wavered or was touch’d with qualms...” (173 
and 174). 

Not in this generation, or indeed in this century, have the 
greatness and importance of Walt Whitman been seriously chal- 
lenged. But the factors that made him great and the issues con- 
stituting his importance never cease to be the subject of debate. 
Such debate will not be settled in our time, and it is of course a 
measure of Whitman’s stature that he cannot be neatly pigeon- 
holed. When a later generation produces a new Whitman biog- 
raphy, one may confidently predict that the critical evaluations 
will be different from those set forth in Mr. Canby’s study. Fresh 
data coming to light will supply answers to questions which at 
present merely tease speculation. What, for instance, is the true 
impact of his New Orleans experience? Finally, Whitman’s basic 
theme is democracy, and fresh interpretations of the word will 
forever be handed down by the court of opinion. Mr. Canby’s 
service is that he has made a very intelligent and sound estimate 
of what the word meant as Whitman used it in both his poetry 
and his prose, and thus there emerges the pattern by which 
Whitman's contemporaries and later critics judged him. It is, in 
fact, only by such an appraisal, as the book makes evident, that 
the welcome accorded Leaves of Grass by so diverse a company 
as Emerson, Edward Everett Hale, Fanny Fern, Charles Elliot 
Norton, and the New York Tribune becomes intelligible. 

The interpretation is presented in terms which this generation 
understands probably better than it could have done twenty years 
ago, when the sentimentalists used democracy as a facile slogan, 
and the cynical “realists” viewed it with disingenuous misgivings. 
Mr. Canby’s emphasis appeals to us as right. Here is a life of 
Whitman which views him steadily and whole as a seer of democ- 
racy, and estimates within him the Time Spirit that we can re- 
spond to. There was very little about the man that strikes one as 
average, but we at last are able to appreciate how representative 
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he was. If it is our good fortune to have a biography which gives 
durable emphasis to this essential quality, it is Mr. Canby’s good 
luck that the audience he addresses is capable of understanding 
what Whitman meant. 

THomas H. JOHNSON. 
Lawrenceville School. 


Harriet Tubman. By Earl Conrad. (Washington, D. C.: The As- 
sociated Publishers. 1943. Pp. xiv, 248. $3.25.) 


In a time when racial issues are sputtering towards explosion 
and America is once again presented with Lincoln's ultimatum 
that it cannot long exist half-slave and half-free, Harriet Tub- 
man’s heroic achievements have more than historic significance. 
The legendary “Moses” of the Underground Railway is a strik- 
ing symbol of the will of her race to be truly free, of the difficul- 
ties involved in the shaping of that will into an effective weapon, 
and of the Negro’s need for a leadership with the courage to 
carry the fight to the enemy. Her race should, in this age, be re- 
minded of Harriet; and perhaps the descendants of her old enemy 
need to be reminded too—as a timely warning. 

Earl Conrad’s book has, therefore, a special message and a 
special usefulness, and he has obviously drawn upon a great many 
primary sources for his material. It is unfortunate that the book 
is not better written. Mr. Conrad has plenty of constructive 
imagination and a sense for cultural symbols and how to use 
them; but much of his writing is disjointed and clumsy, giving 
the effect of a disorganization of which he really is not guilty. 
Nevertheless, the figure of Harriet emerges with considerable 
force, and with her, the truly revolutionary significance of the 
Underground Railway and the Abolitionists (somewhat battered 
by modern historians) who gave their lives to it. 

Mr. Conrad believes the antislavery movement to be insepara- 
bly linked with the general advance of the common man, part and 
parcel of the labor movement viewed in the widest sense. Like 
all social movements, it functioned on the two fronts of ideology 
and action. Mr. Conrad chooses to concern himself mainly with 
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the latter, a story less well known than that of the Garrisons and 
the Phillipses. His chief interest is the Underground, served so 
faithfully by his protagonist. Describing its structure and activi- 
ties in most concrete, exciting detail, he makes it come alive as 
a prolonged guerrilla war waged in advance of the actual conflict 
and in fact directly responsible for bringing on that conflict by 
decisively sharpening the slavery issue as much in the North 
as in the South. Incidentally, as one reads Mr. Conrad’s account 
of the Railroad’s effect in focusing the previously inchoate resent- 
ment of the Negroes of the South, one cannot help wondering 
if the Southern fear of slave insurrections was as groundless as 
some historians seem to suppose. 

Harriet Tubman’s mental and spiritual growth is rather effec- 
tively used to symbolize the pilgrimage of her race away from 
the habits bred by slavery towards self-dependence and self-libera- 
tion. But this determined and untiring “Moses” of the Aboli- 
tionist era is more than a folk-hero for her own people. In her 
passionate will not only to be free but to carry all men in bond- 
age to freedom with her, she is a folk-hero for all Americans 
who are worthy of the freedom she fought for. 

BERNARD R. Bowron. 
Harvard University. 


Burning an Empire. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 229. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


The North American frontiersmen did not hold the forests in 
great esteem. They needed a greater abundance of many things 
but not of forests or raw forest products, of which an ample 
supply was available merely for the effort of transporting them 
to the farm or village. It is not surprising that an attitude of 
indifference prevailed as to what happened to the forests, includ- 
ing their destruction by fire. 

Fire was a cheap and convenient means of disposing of land- 
clearing debris and was widely used by the settlers, with complete 
unconcern as to what happened so long as their buildings were 
not burned. The forest resource was believed to be inexhaustible, 
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and young second growth was looked upon merely as worthless 
brush, an impediment to the agricultural development which, it 
was assumed, was the common destiny of the lands formerly 
occupied by the forests. Just plain public reluctance to make the 
effort to control forest fires was an important factor. But for the 
logged-off lands, where fires develop great ferocity and destruc- 
tive power in the dry slash, their consequences would have been 
much less serious. The lack of more and better forests in the 
country today is due less to the extent to which they have been 
cut than to the fact that they have been so much burned and 
reburned. 

The author, born and reared in northern New England before 
old-time logging and river driving had shrunk to their present 
proportions, has got enough sawdust in his hair, spruce needles 
down his back, and pitch on his pants in the course of his career 
to speak with first-hand authority on matters relating to the 
woods. He has not only met forest fire face to face but has obvi- 
ously looked into its history with careful thoroughness. 

Indifference and reluctance to do something about it brought 
direct and fearful retribution. High drama was enacted when 
fire, declining to remain in what was considered its proper place, 
went on the loose and unceremoniously burned up the citizens’ 
homes and whole towns, chased the citizens themselves around, 
and caught up with large numbers of them and burned them to 
death. The author has found here an admirable medium for his 
powers of dramatic expression, which he has by no means less- 
ened by the inclusion of many details from the accounts of the 
early backwoods reporters and eyewitnesses, and by an occasional 
lapse, conscious or unconscious, into their literary style, slanted, 
by circumstances of their natures or environments, or both, to 
the more lurid human interest angles. 

The book is a convincing appeal for a greater realization that 
the extent to which public policies allow fire to occur, even today, 
is contrary to the true interests of public welfare. The so-called 
Tillamook fire, one of the country’s worst forest conflagrations, 
occurred in northwestern Oregon as recently as ten years ago 
last summer. The destruction of the town of Bandon, Oregon, 
occurred still more recently. 

Foresters agree with the author that artificial reforestation is 
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needed on many burned-over areas truly adaptable, economically 
and socially, only to forestry purposes. They also agree that the 
public’s tendency to identify forestry with merely the planting 
of trees will find little or no corrective influence in this book. 
Foresters see forestry as consisting of much more than tree 
planting. Many of the remaining old growth stands and the 
promising second growth stands that have escaped destruction 
offer admirable opportunities for the application of technical 
methods to increase their productiveness and improve their gen- 
eral usefulness. Though protection of the forests against fire and 
other destructive agencies has improved greatly, it is still inade- 
quate. There must be no relaxation of the effort for greater 
effectiveness. This book is a convincing demonstration of the 
truth of this premise. A widespread application of its teachings 
would bring important public benefits. 
H. B. SHEPARD. 

Washington, D. C. 


Melville’s Religious Thought: An Essay in Interpretation. By 
William Braswell. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 154. $3.00.) 


“Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let him become a fool that he may be 
wise.” Mr. Braswell points out that Melville underlined this 
verse from First Corinthians, 3:18, in his copy of the New Testa- 
ment and that he paraphrased it in the Plinlimmon pamphlet in 
Pierre. The conflict of heavenly and earthly wisdom is the key 
to Melville’s ideas on the nature of man, the validity of the 
Bible, the integrity of the Church, the compassion of Christ, 
and the essence of God. Mr. Braswell shows that this conflict 
manifests itself in all Melville’s major works: in the pagan inno- 
cence and missionary zeal in Typee, in the symbolic implications 
of the voyage into the “World of Mind” in Mardi, in the “Chris- 
tian” pleas for reform in White Jacket, in mad Pip and Ahab in 
Moby Dick, in the attacks on blind confidence in The Confidence 
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Man, in the religious disillusion in Clarel, and in the discussion 
of earthly and heavenly justice in Billy Budd. 

In interpreting this problem of dual wisdom, Mr. Braswell 
does an admirable, but occasionally over-simplified, job of con- 
densing and clarifying its complex manifestations in Melville’s 
life, writing, and reading. When dealing with his reading, he 
emphasizes the important influence of three works: Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (the importance of its 
influence, Mr. Braswell notes, was first discovered by Merton M. 
Sealts), and the four volumes of Schopenhauer which Melville 
purchased at the end of his life. Mr. Braswell does, perhaps, too 
little with Melville’s significantly marked copies of Schopen- 
hauer, but more with Bayle’s “Gnostic influence” and “Mani- 
chaeistic insistence on the evil principle,” and is most illuminat- 
ing in his analyses of Melville’s symbolic uses of Burton’s “four 
souls”—vegetal, sensible, rational, and spiritual. 

In his interpretive passages, Mr. Braswell stresses the impor- 
tance of Mardi, Pierre, and Clarel for an understanding of Mel- 
ville’s religious thought. His explanations of Melville’s symbolism 
are ingenious rather than ingenuous, particularly when he is 
dealing with Mardi and Pierre. Here his analyses of the symbolic 
meanings of “sea” and “land” and their relation to “father” and 
“mother,” of “fire,” and of the characters’ connection with the 
“four souls” of Burton is most revealing. Since the whole question 
of the autobiographical elements in Melville’s works raises al- 
most unsurmountable difficulties, Mr. Braswell sensibly keeps to 
the realm of ideas and shows convincingly that the problem 
raised by St. Paul’s verse was almost constantly in Melville’s 
mind. Such an emphasis on ideas tends to reveal Melville pri- 
marily as an allegorist who imagined characters and events to 
illustrate his intellectual dilemmas. But as Mr. Braswell points 
out, Melville came to believe that one senses the ultimate truth 
more through the heart than through the head. Also, Melville’s 
surviving manuscripts show that he did not write by fitting 
pasteboard characters to abstract ideas; he was first interested in 
recording the human acts and emotions of his characters and then 
in revealing their intellectual speculations and symbolic signifi- 
cations. Likewise, ever mindful of the conflicting emotional and 
rational elements in man, he did not die with precisely a “resig- 
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nation” (as Mr. Braswell calls it) to the duality of wisdom; 
rather, he achieved a revelation, or heartfelt recognition, of the 
ultimate, heavenly good which it implies. 

F. BARRON FREEMAN. 
Cornell University. 


The British Traveler in America, 1836-1860. By Max Berger. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Number 502. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 239. $3.00.) 


Mr. Berger’s book takes up where Jane L. Mesick’s English 
Traveller in America, 1785-1825 leaves off, and patiently explores 
a period during which British intérest in the young republic 
became less the interest of curiosity and more that of a nation 
increasingly conscious of the importance of properly understand- 
ing the institutions and ideals peculiar to a rapidly maturing 
America. It was a shift of interest which, quickened in pace, was 
to find its twentieth-century parallel in Anglo-American travel 
accounts of Soviet Russia. 

If, then, Mr. Berger has devoted one chapter to the adventures 
of his travelers on the steamers, trains, and stagecoaches which 
hustled them over the expanding face of America, and another 
to their exciting excursions into the customs and character of 
the country, he accurately represents the major preoccupations 
of our visitors by reserving five chapters for their manifold 
views on democratic government, slavery, religion, education, 
and emigration. That these views commonly reflected merely 
the bewildered ignorance or the condescension or the splenetic 
irritability of the observer was inevitable. What is more impor- 
tant is the lively interest in all things American, the growing 
sympathy of insight, the increased objectivity of account that 
are apparent through the period covered. Herein lay good 
grounds for the confident assurance most visitors attained that 
England and America would come to realize the fact and signifi- 
cance of their community of spirit. 

Mr. Berger’s book is a scholarly one, replete with data and 
citations. His plodding thoroughness, by its commitment to the 
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quoting of a plethora of sources on the details of each subject, 
hinders him from exploiting fully the advantages of a topical 
treatment by too often obscuring the wood for the trees. At the 
same time, it has produced a work splendidly stocked with those 
consequential details of experience and opinion which are indis- 
pensable if we are to see our past as these others saw it. 

The value of the book is considerably augmented by the in- 
clusion of a good index and an excellent forty-page critical bib- 
liography. 

CAMERON THOMPSON. 
New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic. By Theodore May- 
nard. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xvi, 456. 
$3.00.) 


Mr. Theodore Maynard is in many respects an ideal person to 
write a biography of Orestes A. Brownson. A convert, who, like 
Brownson, passed to Catholicism via the extremes of Calvinism 
and Unitarianism, he enjoys, as he says, “a special advantage in 
explaining him.” Moreover, as a historian of American Catholi- 
cism, he is well equipped to follow Brownson’s stormy way 
through the nineteenth-century Catholic community. 

Mr. Maynard's purpose, indeed, is in great part to vindicate 
Brownson as a Catholic. Previous biographers, he feels, have 
tended to concentrate on Brownson’s career as a Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat and a religious liberal to the neglect of his much longer 
period in the Church. To this it may be answered that it was at 
these points that he touched most vitally the main stream of 
American history. But from the Catholic point of view it becomes 
an obvious error to slight the productive and influential thirty 
years in the Church; and Catholic biographers, in turn, have too 
often tended to treat Brownson in terms of such extravagant praise 
and such slipshod scholarship as to discredit their results. Mr. 
Maynard’s book, unlike other recent Catholic works on Brown- 
son, particularly Doran Whalen’s Granite in God’s House, which 
he castigates with some severity, is a serious book, based on care- 
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ful research and on an honest attempt to see the man without 
passion. 

In accord with his views of Brownson’s essential importance, 
Maynard devotes nearly three fourths of the book to the Catholic 
years. His handling of this complicated subject is clear and vivid, 
and he provides by far the best account of his subject’s philosophi- 
cal and political tribulations after conversion. The squabbles 
with the Irish and with the hierarchy, the lapse into liberalism, 
and the personal difficulties of his last years are explored with 
skill and sympathy. 

The Protestant years are somewhat less satisfactory. Maynard 
makes a valuable contribution in pointing out to what extent 
Brownson’s religious sentiments were taking Catholic form long 
before he recognized and acted upon this tendency. But his treat- 
ment does not indicate the extent to which Brownson was in- 
volved in practical party politics, and consequently he tends to 
underestimate the effect of Harrison’s victory in 1840 on his 
intellectual development. While stress on the continuity of 
Brownson’s growth is important, and while too melodramatic 
an emphasis on 1840 would perhaps, as Maynard suggests, make 
him out “an hysterical fool,” it nevertheless seems inadequate to 
say that Van Buren’s defeat did “no more than to substantiate 
his contention that the mass of the people could not be trusted 
to vote intelligently, and that the vox populi was not necessarily 
the vox Dei.” Brownson certainly had always insisted that the 
right was to be held superior to any chance majority; but 
so, as Maynard himself remarks elsewhere, do virtually all ma- 
joritarian democrats. The fact remains that, however little adjust- 
ment Brownson found it necessary to make in his abstract formu- 
lations, his concrete emotions about the people and about the 
possibilities of political action underwent a decisive change after 
1840. It may be added that his new thunderous sense of the limi- 
tations of popular rule probably contributed significantly to the 
growing sense of the limitations of the individual ,which carried 
him from Boston to Rome. 

The book as a whole is well written and lively, and the figure 
of Brownson is well realized. Maynard’s attitude is far from un- 
critical, and his many comments and asides are often shrewd and 
penetrating. It is too bad that he saw fit to reproduce in the text 
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(even while disavowing them in the footnotes) a series of thor- 
oughly unverified and implausible tales popular in the folklore 
of Brownson societies, such as that Van Buren blamed Brown- 
son for his defeat in 1840, or that Woodrow Wilson called The 
American Republic the most masterly work on the Constitution. 
There are also a number of small errors. Samuel C. Allen had 
not been the “minister of Northfield” for thirty years in 1834. 
The Boston Reformer was a newspaper, not a magazine. Brown- 
son’s account of the impact of his essay on “The Laboring 
Classes,” which Maynard injudiciously follows, is quite unreli- 
able. It is not true that the piece shocked the Democrats more 
than it did the Whigs, nor is it true that “his party repudiated 
him.” He was actually very much in demand as a speaker at 
party rallies in the closing days of the campaign. John L. O’Sulli- 
van was minister to Portugal, not ambassador to Spain. Are 
American Catholics of 1944 correctly described as “somewhat 
timid people,” who ask for little more “than to be left alone”? 
Maynard’s charge in the text that this reviewer had mistakenly 
represented Brownson as supporting the Anti-Masonic ticket 
in 18g0 is puzzling in view of the presumably clear statement in 
Orestes A. Brownson: a Pilgrim’s Progress: “In the autumn of 
1830 he voted for the Democratic candidate for governor.” But 
the occasional carelessness of detail should not discourage atten- 
tion to Maynard’s book, which, especially in the discussion of 
the Catholic years, is a keen and stimulating study of a keen and 
stimulating man. 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Washington, D. C. 


In the Name of the Bee. By Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. 1943. Pp. xi, 138. $2.00.) 


Twenty years ago it was fashionable to picture Emily Dickin- 
son as an arch-rebel against conventions who kept the Sabbath 
by not going to church and offered to apologize to her Heavenly 
Father for his own duplicity. If any vestige of this attitude re- 
mains, it may be effectively counteracted by consulting the most 
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recent study of the poet and her writings. Sister Mary James has 
properly emphasized, as Protestant critics have not always been 
prone to do, the staunch Christian orthodoxy on which Emily 
Dickinson’s character was based. She has also laid deserved stress 
on Miss Dickinson’s penchant for religious language and sacred 
imagery. By bringing out a truth that was in some danger of 
being obscured or lost sight of, the Catholic critic has attempted 
an important service. 

But In the Name of the Bee is more an exercise in propaganda 
than in literary criticism. Believing as she must that the Catholic 
Church is the “sole repository” of true faith, Sister Mary James 
is led to regard the deeper religious stirrings in Emily Dickinson 
as manifestations of an unconscious Catholicism drawn from the 
Bible, the Imitation of Christ, and Shakespeare (that Catholic!); 
and the poet’s occasional irreverences she considers as directed 
exclusively against the cold, but at the same time bigoted, Cal- 
vinism in which Emily was reared. A few tactful omissions, a 
little pressing and warping here and there, and a great deal of 
quotation from saints and fathers and Catholic poets makes it 
possible to build up a plausible case. The language of deep reli- 
gious emotion is much the same, whether the speaker be a 
St. Teresa of Avila or an Amherst Antinomian. Devout Catholics 
will no doubt be gratified to be assured that they may enjoy Emily 
Dickinson’s poems without endangering their orthodoxy. Other 
readers may feel that Sister Mary James’s thesis rather conspicu- 
ously fails to make connections with any historical realities. 

in matters of detail: the book repeats many of the inaccuracies 
originally foisted on the world by Emily Dickinson’s niece, prob- 
ably the most irresponsible literary biographer who has yet ap- 
peared in the United States, a worthy rival to Parson Weems 
in the field of historical biography. Here we find again the dis- 
credited legend of Emily’s revolt against the authority of Mary 
Lyon, who is now expanded into a symbol of Nativism incarnate. 
Here too is the exploded myth of Emily’s reliance on her brother's 
wife, the One who Understood—that Sister Sue whom she char- 
acterized as a “pseudo-sister” and described with devastating 
accuracy as “busy with scintillation.” Almost no mention is made 
of Emily’s actual sister and housemate, for the downright and 
sharp-spoken Lavinia holds no place in the pantheon of the 
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Dickinson cult. Nor is there a single word concerning the one 
Catholic influence that indubitably played a large part in Emily 
Dickinson's daily life, the Irish maid-of-all-work, Maggie Mahar. 
A few words of appreciation for Irish Maggie, whose devotion 
was second only to Lavinia’s, would become a Catholic commen- 
tator better than specious cant about the Beloved Household 
just a hedge away. 

Though Emily Dickinson has been loosely called “a New Eng- 
land nun” and Sister Mary James is an actual nun, it does not 
appear that there is much in common between them. The bustle 
of a girls’ conventual school does not warrant an understanding 
of the austere solitude in which the Puritan poet lived and 
worked. There are aspects of Emily Dickinson that her critic 
has not comprehended. One of them is comprised in a sentence 
from an early letter to Colonel Higginson: “Candor is the only 
wile.” 

Gerorce F. WHICHER. 
Amherst College. 


Parliamentary Privilege in the American Colonies. By Mary 
Patterson Clarke. Yale Historical Publications. Miscellany, 
XLIV. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 303. 
$3.00.) 


British overseas expansion began in the time of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, when parliaments and kings were locked in battle 
over the meaning of privilege and prerogative. The English Par- 
liament had not yet evolved into a sovereign legislative body, 
nor had its judicial and legislative functions been clearly differ- 
entiated. In England, the privileges of Parliament were defended 
by the theory that they belonged to “the High Court of Parlia- 
ment.” This “Court,” the highest in the land, had its own pecu- 
liar law, the lex et consuetudo parliamenti, regarded for centuries 
as superior to the ordinary law of the land, and enforcible only 
by the special jurisdiction of Parliament. Like the royal preroga- 
tive, it was outside and above the lex terrae. By applying it to 
many who had no direct connection with either house of Parlia- 
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ment, scores of persons were freed from the penalties and juris- 
diction of the ordinary courts of law. The struggle between privi- 
lege and prerogative, between lex parliamenti and lex terrae, 
between Parliament and the King and the courts, went on for 
years, until finally the law of Parliament was absorbed into the 
all-embracing common law of the land. Parliament became a 
sovereign legislature; its judicial functions fell into disuse, and 
the confusion between its legislative and judicial powers gradu- 
ally came to an end. 

Miss Clarke has undertaken to tell the story of parliamentary 
privilege in the American colonies. With meticulous attention | 
to detail, she has examined the records of the twenty miniature 
parliaments, continental and island, which operated in the 
American colonial world before the Revolution. These repre- 
sentative assemblies modelled their claims of parliamentary privi- 
lege on the procedures of the English House of Commons. Begin- 
ning with the Speaker's petition for the ancient privileges of 
Parliament, the colonial legislatures built up precedent upon 
precedent derived largely from the “Mother of Parliaments,” 
by which they enforced their rights to freedom of speech, freedom 
from molestation, and the right to judge election disputes, and 
to exercise the other privileges of the High Court of Parliament, 
including judicial functions, such as conducting trials in civil 
and criminal cases, exercising appellate jurisdiction, hearing wit- 
nesses under oath, and imposing fines and penalties. They could 
not invoke the lex et consuetudo parliamenti, but they neverthe- 
less performed most of the functions exercised by the House of 
Commons under that doctrine. The privileges of the colonial 
legislatures became a source of confiict between assembly and 
governor, between colony and mother country, and between the 
legislature and the courts. As in England, privilege was some- 
times exercised despotically, to the injury of the liberty of the 
subject; and the legislatures were in frequent conflicts with the 
ordinary courts charged with enforcing the common law. 

Miss Clarke has made a significant and scholarly contribution 
to the study of the transit of representative institutions across 
the Atlantic. The exercise of parliamentary privilege in the col- 
onies helped to strengthen the theory of representative govern- 
ment, and to emphasize and dramatize the importance of repre- 
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sentative institutions. It did much to foster that sense of indepen- 
dence which finally bore fruit in separation from the mother 
country. As the assemblies assumed more and more of the char- 
acteristics and functions of local parliaments, they grew into 
political maturity. 

This book is not easy or exciting reading, but it is the result 
of prodigious research into the records of all of British America 
from 1619 to 1783. Miss Clarke has been at great pains to build 
up the precedents and procedures from each of the colonies. Her 
book will be welcomed by every scholar interested in English 
parliamentary institutions, and in their spread throughout the 
Empire. 

Cart WITTKE. 
Oberlin College. 


The American Land: Its History and Its Uses. By William R. 
Van Dersal. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. 
xvi, 215. $3.75.) 


Increasing interest of Americans—many doubtless only one or 
two generations removed from the land—in matters relating to 
farming, soil erosion, contour plowing, reforestation, crop rota- 
tion, and introduction of new crops has made possible a con- 
siderable literature of a semi-popular character on such subjects. 
The United States Department of Agriculture, which has devel- 
oped a high degree of technical proficiency in the art of photo- 
graphing scenes of farm life and land use—or misuse,—has con- 
tributed to the success of these books by making available its 
collections for reproduction. Van Dersal’s The American Land 
makes its appeal to the growing circle of readers interested in 
such semi-popular works. 

In the words of its author, who is a biologist in the Department 
of Agriculture, this book “is a simple story about American land 
and how it is used.” It presents in non-technical terms informa- 
tion about farm practices past and present, improvements in plant 
breeding, and organized public forms of land use such as national 
forests, national parks, and wild life preserves. Each major crop 
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or other land use is given attention in chapters of a general 
character, including not only the obvious grains, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, legumes, and vegetables, but also orchards, berries, 
pasture, forests, ani woodland. Historical summaries of the ori- 
gin and early use of the various crops are followed by accounts 
of their distribution and of improvements in strains, the result 
of modern plant breeding. Like most of the literature produced 
by present-day agricultural economists, this book lays stress upon 
the destruction wrought by wind and water erosion and modern 
efforts to combat it. Since the New England pattern of agricul- 
ture has been less affected by new techniques of farming, the 
introduction of new crops, and the improvement of old ones, 
than has the pattern elsewhere, it is given less attention. Aroos- 
took potatoes, Massachusetts tobacco, Maine blueberries, and 
maple sugar are mentioned. 

The most striking feature of the book is the superb photo- 
graphs, which are abundant. They might well have been supple- 
mented by maps showing the principal forested areas, the major 
erosion control experiments, Indian reserves, national parks, 
and reclamation areas. Had the volume been written by an econ- 
omist in the Department of the Interior, space would doubtless 
have been found for a treatment of irrigation farming and other 
highly subsidized forms of agriculture in the Far West. 


Pau W. GATEs. 
Cornell University. 


Prologue to New England. By Henry F. Howe. (New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart. 1943. Pp. xi, 324. $3.00.) 


The study of history as an avocation often yields good fruit, 
especially when it is carried on with an affectionate regard for a 
chosen subject and with an eye to significant events. Such has 
been the outcome of the investigation which Captain Howe has 
made of the pre-1620 voyages to the New England coast. He has 
endeavored to correct the popular view that the story of Euro- 
pean peoples in New England began with the Mayflower. “More 
than forty recorded voyages preceded the Pilgrims....” If Mr. 
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Howe has not unearthed any facts not hitherto easily accessible to 
scholars, he has to his credit a readable, interesting narrative 
which tells the story of the exploration of the New England 
coast better than it has been told before. He has written in a 
straightforward, unpretentious manner, imparting a quality of 
freshness and a sense of the wonder, excitement, and adventure 
which men then experienced in new lands. The kind of stimulus 
to the imagination which came to explorers from contact with 
the unfamiliar seems to have acted upon Mr. Howe. In addition, 
his first-hand knowledge of the New England coast has enabled 
him to place the explorers and their remarkable experiences in a 
setting that seems real, so that the effect is one of strange actual- 
ity. 

An introductory section reviews briefly the expeditions of John 
Cabot, Cortereal, Gomez, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Next fol- 
low three interesting chapters which narrate the voyages of Gos- 
nold, Pring, and Waymouth. Champlain’s three excursions to 
New England receive exceptionally full treatment. (Incidentally, 
Champlain is one of Mr. Howe's heroes.) The Sagadahoc colony, 
Hudson’s voyage, Samuel Argall and Virginia’s conquest of Maine 
in 1613, and the explorations of Pierre Biard in Maine and of 
Adriaen Block in southern New England are the next highlights 
of the story. Then appears the second hero—Captain John Smith. 
“I feel morally certain,” writes Mr. Howe, “that neither Pilgrims 
nor Puritans would have reached Massachusetts when they did 
had it not been for Smith and his Description of New England.” 
An account of the plague which wrought havoc with the New 
England Indians in 1618-1619 precedes the last chapter—a sketch 
of the exploration of the coast by the Pilgrims before they landed 
at Plymouth. 

For his material Mr. Howe has relied upon the narratives of 
explorers which have been compiled by Winship, Biggar, Bourne, 
Grant, Burrage, and Jameson—not to mention Hakluyt and Pur- 
chas. Mr. Howe’s results show at all points evidence of adequate 
background knowledge and of careful methods of work. The 
definiteness of the study suggests that he has had actors, scenes, 
and incidents clearly in his mind’s eye. He has drawn a realistic 
picture of the New England area as it appeared to the first white 
men who saw it. The character and customs of the Indians are 
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vividly portrayed. The process by which the New England coast 
became known to Europeans is admirably revealed, and we get 
insight into the manner in which exploring expeditions were 
conducted. The story of the first contacts of the intruders with 
the Indians is told exceptionally well. In short, the book is the 
best account of the happenings which made New England known 
to Europeans. The central idea which Mr. Howe has developed 
is that the settlement of Massachusetts was delayed because nu- 
merous and hostile Indians blocked the way before the plague 
of 1618-1619. 


Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Thomas Barnes (ca. 1615—1689/90) of Hartford and Farmington, 
Connecticut in Relation to Inheritable Tendencies. By Fred- 
erick R. Barnes. (Minneapolis: the Author. 1943. Pp. 89. Illus- 
trated. $5.00.) 


Thomas Barnes was chosen for this study “in relation to inher- 
itable tendencies” because he happened to leave numerous de- 
scendants by the name of Barnes. Almost any other one of the 
thousand or more persons of his generation whose blood is min- 
gled in this stream would have been a better choice for such a 
study, because so little is known of him. He was apparently an 
illiterate servant boy who fought in the Pequot War and by 
industry established himself as one of the solid goodmen of 
Farmington. In this he was typical of the larger number of our 
ancestors, and so a fair sample for analysis with an eye to inher- 
itable tendencies; but the author was obliged, as he warns, to 
rely so heavily on inference in establishing the facts of this biog- 
raphy that the resulting structure will not stand further deduc- 
tions and inferences made in order to determine the inheritable 
tendencies of the family. This is unfortunate, for Thomas Barnes’s 
first wife was condemned, and presumably executed, as a witch 
at Hartford in 1663. 

Mr. Barnes has carried his research so far and handled his 
material so discreetly that no objection can be taken to his gen- 
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eral conclusions, although sometimes his inferences on minor 
points are too finely drawn. For example, he suggests that Mary 
Sanford, another Connecticut witch, may have confessed because 
she was under torture and sought the easier death of the noose. 
That could not be, because in New England courts no such 
means could be used to extract evidence or a confession. Neither 
was the possibility of lynching, which he suggests, a factor in 
these cases; seventeenth-century Connecticut was too civilized to 
indulge in lynchings. Mr. Barnes overstates the fondness of 
Thomas Barnes and his contemporaries for hard cider, and the 
document which he describes as nearly indecipherable because 
of too free use of this beverage is really in an excellent seven- 
teenth-century hand. 

In contrast with the text, the footnotes of this volume are full 
of errors and obvious contradictions. Some of the cryptic refer- 
ences, such as the Aztec-like “Clctns. Ct. Histl. Soc.,” will resolve 
themselves into familiar sources after a little study, but the same 
title will appear in several guises, and some cannot be identified 
at all. 

C. K. SHiPTon. 
Shirley Center, Massachusetts. 


Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Volume 
XXXIV. Transactions, 1937-1942. (Boston: The Merrymount 
Press. 1943. Pp. xv, 645. $5.00.) 


This volume of the Colonial Society Publications presents an- 
other interesting and significant collection of articles, eighteen in 
all, on various phases of early American history. All except four 
are on the colonial period,’/including the Revolution, and all 
except two are on New England. All maintain the high quality of 
scholarship which publication in this series implies. 

Important to scholars of seventeenth-century New England is 
the fine institutional study “Gavelkind and the Charter of 
Massachusetts Bay,”” by George L. Haskins. He attacks the time- 
old question as to whether the tenure clause in the Massachusetts 
charter, i.e., in free and common socage, as of the manor of East 
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Greenwich, carried to New England the custom of gavelkind of 
Kent. A comparison of the customs of Massachusetts with those 
of gavelkind brings him to the conclusion that the latter did not 
exist in Massachusetts. Those who hold the opposite view have 
been “led astray by a superficial resemblance of rules of partible 
inheritance,” forgetting that partible descent in England was 
never confined to gavelkind lands in Kent. He points to the in- 
disputable fact that the same tenurial clause in other colonial 
charters did not prevent primogeniture and that partible descent 
is found in Pennsylvania, where the tenure clause involves the 
Castle of Windsor and not the manor of East Greenwich. The 
query might be made as to whether the study of the connection 
between gavelkind and the East Greenwich tenure could be con- 
sidered complete without an investigation of the subject of in- 
heritance in the other colonies whose ‘lands were held by the 
same tenure, and also, for purposes of comparison, in the ones 
whose charters mention other manors or carry the in capite form 
of tenure. Perhaps also a distinction should be made between 
the interests of the average colonist tenant and those of the pro- 
moters of the project, and between those promoters operating in 
companies chartered for trade and those proprietors who ex- 
pected to make their profits from the land. It is significant that 
there is no example of a trading company using anything except 
the East Greenwich tenure form, while the majority of the early 
proprietary grants before the Puritan Revolution were made 
in capite. 

Robert Moody’s article on “The Proposed Colony of Georgia 
in New England, 1713-1733,” sketches the history of an attempt 
to colonize an exposed New England frontier for defense purposes 
and at the same time serve the mother country’s mercantilist 
interests, in this case the development of naval stores, by means 
of an enterprise partly philanthropic in execution. The story 
adds an interesting chapter to the subject of Coram’s and Dun- 
bar’s colonizing activities, to which attention was called several 
years ago by the researches of Verner Crane. In discussing the 
opposition of rival land claimants the author makes no mention 
of the royal grant to the Duke of York in 1664 or of the inclusion 
of that region as the County of Cornwall in the Dominion of 
New England, facts which probably account for the reservation in 
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the Massachusetts charter of 1691 that the king have the right 
to confirm all grants made by the Massachusetts Bay Company 
in that region. Even though the project did not materialize, its 
story is a significant contribution to the subject of England's 
eighteenth-century colonial policy, particularly in that it reflects 
the mother country’s attempts to centralize control of imperial 
defense against the opposition of colonial isolationists intent 
upon provincial rather than imperial development of the north- 
ern lands. 

Five of the articles are on phases and episodes of the Revolution. 
“John Wilkes and William Palfrey,” edited by George M. Elsey, 
is a series of eight letters recently come to light and printed here 
for the first time in their entirety. They make an interesting addi- 
tion to thdse published in 1914 by Worthington C. Ford in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and others 
cited in biographies of Wilkes. Their significance is obvious, for 
they add evidence concerning the connection between American 
revolutionary leaders and members of the Opposition party in 
England. “Tar and Feathers: The Adventures of Captain John 
Malcom,” by Frank W. C. Hersey, and “John Mein: Scourge of 
Patriots,” by John E. Alden, deal with similar subjects, the hard 
path of the government official or pro-English partisan who ex- 
pressed himself too critically in the period when the “incendi- 
aries” of Boston were fanning the revolutionary movement into 
flame. Both articles feature the factors of violent temper and 
natural vindictiveness of the parties concerned, but even those 
factors do not obscure the obvious fact that the revolutionary 
leaders would brook no interference of any sort with their cause. 
Malcom, a customs official, was twice tarred and feathered, the 
second time under particularly cruel circumstances; and Mein 
was practically ridden out of the country as the result of a feud 
which arose over his criticism of Pitt in his newspaper. For that 
criticism a rival paper attacked him, in return for which he 
caned one of the editors. For this he was charged with trying to 
interfere with freedom of the press! The following year he came 
again into prominence for his opposition to the non-importation 
agreements and his publication of customhouse manifests pur- 
porting to expose signers of the agreement who had broken their 
word. The enraged merchants decided finally to take matters 
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into their own hands. He eluded a crowd which lay in wait to 
cane him, whereupon the leaders attempted unsuccessfuliy to 
have him arrested for assault. He remained in hiding until he 
could escape to England, where he later became a government- 
paid writer in defense of British policy in colonial affairs. A 
fourth article, by Henry J. Cadbury, gives an interesting account 
of the philanthropy of New England and Philadelphia Quakers 
in trying to ease the hardships precipitated by the closing of the 
port of Boston after the Port Bill of 1774; and a fifth, edited by 
Paul Fullam and George M. Elsey, throws further light on the 
activities of Joseph Hawley, a western New England radical lead- 
er of revolution. 

Curtis Nettels’ interesting article on “The Merchants and the 
Constitution” really belongs with the group on the Revolution, 
for it is an analysis of many essays on ttade and currency written 
by a Philadelphia merchant, Pelatiah Webster, during the Revo- 
lution and the period of the Articles of Confederation. So many 
of Webster’s ideas correspond to those presented later by Ham- 
ilton that it is easy to see why the merchants whose point of view 
the author believes Webster expresses, supported the movement 
for a new constitution and the program of federalism which 
followed. 

There are two diverting articles in lighter vein, one by Edmund 
S. Morgan, “A Boston Heiress and Her Husbands, a True Story,” 
and the other by Frank W. C. Hersey, “The Misfortunes of Dor- 
cas Griffiths.” The first is about Anna Keayne, granddaughter of 
the wealthy Robert Keayne and the distinguished Governor 
Thomas Dudley, and niece of Anne Bradstreet. When carefully 
laid plans to provide her with the right sort of husband mis- 
carried, she finally took matters into her own hands and solved 
her problems in an unorthodox fashion. The story of Dorcas 
Griffiths is well told in the author’s summary of her life written 
after the fashion of Defoe: “The Misfortunes of Dorcas Griffiths, 
a Cyprian of Boston, who, after divers amorous adventures, being 
the Mistress both of the Arch-Rebel Hancock and the King’s 
Officers, was driven thence by the Fury of the Revolution and 
sought refuge in England; with an Account also of her Daughter, 
who was bred to be a Prostitute.” 

Two articles are on problems of identification. Wilberforce 
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Eames announces the discovery of a lost Cambridge imprint, John 
Eliot’s “Genesis,” 1655, which turned up in the library of Uni- 
versity College, London. Henry J. Cadbury presents a descriptive 
list of books in the original John Harvard library, now identified 
for the first time. 

Another interesting group is concerned with cultural aspects 
of early New England. “The Topical Verses of Edward Taylor,” 
by Thomas H. Johnson, who edited the Poetical Works of Tay- 
lor, minister at Westfield, 1672-1729, presents a small collection 
of verse chosen because of their special interest to social historians 
rather than because of their importance as poetry. Samuel E. 
Morison’s study of the commonplace book of Joseph Green, an- 
other minister of the same period, not only reflects a charming 
personality but gives also an interesting impression of the less 
orthodox side of a New England minister of the gospel whose 
chief claim to fame rests on his masterly handling of the delicate 
problem of restoring the Salem congregation to normal after 
the witchcraft episode. The book, begun while Green was teach- 
ing school, was written chiefly, as he states, because “of ye ac- 
count yt I must give at ye great day for those under me.” Its 
first part deals with “some arguments to persuade young ones 
to be religious,” while its latter part is more like a diary of 
events and self-examinations. In “Catholicism and the New 
England Mind,” the Reverend Arthur J. Riley contends “that a 
fairly strong case can be presented for the necessity of an under- 
standing of Catholicism in the study of New England colonial 
history,” that “the New England mind must be presented from a 
background of the period in which it originated,” and that there- 
fore, “for a true historical approach there must be a deep appreci- 
ation of the notes or marks of the Church as it existed in pre-Ref- 
ormation days.” “A War Refugee of 1800,” by Robert E. Peabody, 
points out the similarity between the Napoleonic period and the 
present, and calls attention particularly to the refugee problem. 
The article centers upon one of these refugees, Michaele Felice 
Corné, an Italian artist who came to the United States in 1800 
on a New England merchant vessel and who soon won a reputa- 
tion as a marine painter and an interior decorator. Some of his 
work can still be seen on the walls of at least one famous old 
house. The author mentions also his reputation for having intro- 
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duced the tomato to America, securing the interest of his neigh- 
bors both in Salem, his early home, and in Newport, where he 
settled in 1822. “The Boston Theatre, 1800,” by Peter Oliver, 
gives an interesting picture of the dramatic pleasures which Bos- 
ton enjoyed in the year 1800, including a wide range in tragedy, 
comedy, melodrama, operas, pantomimes, masques and farces, 
and special-occasion affairs. Like other leading cities, Boston had 
its own company, which usually played at home in the winter and 
went on tour in the summer and early fall. The appendix lists 
an imposing array of plays performed during the year 1800, 
showing a wide range of classics as well as contemporaries, a list 
which, as the author points out, “would do credit to any theatri- 
cal season.” 

Fulmer Mood’s fascinating article on “The Development of 
Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker” is a revealing 
study on the evolution of a distinguished historian, but it is also 
the story of the rise of a great historical school of thought which 
found expression in the writings of Turner’s many disciples as 
well as in his own. Mr. Mood has well expressed the center 
thought of Turner’s interest, that “in attaining to an explicit 
recognition of the importance of sections he was striving to lay 
bare the marrow of American nationalism—a composite product 
resulting from the interplay and interaction of the different sec- 
tions with each other.” 


VioLa F. BARNES. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Western Reserve University: The Hudson Era. A History of 
Western Reserve College and Academy at Hudson, Ohio, from 
1826 to 1882. By Frederick Clayton Waite. (Cleveland: West- 
ern Reserve University Press. 1943. Pp. xiii, 467. $5.00.) 


Western Reserve College was founded in 1826, at Hudson, 
Ohio, in the New England cultural area known as the Connecti- 
cut Western Reserve. The demand for an institution of higher 
learning arose from the geographical difficulties of sending stu- 
dents east to college, but behind this was the familiar influence 
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of New England upon western education. The founders of the 
new institution were all motivated by “the traditional zeal for 
education that characterized the Connecticut spirit.” All twelve 
incorporators, though at the time permanent residents in the 
Western Reserve, were natives of New England, and eight of 
them had been educated in New England colleges. Of the four 
presidents of the Hudson era, three were of New England birth. 
The other, Henry Lawrence Hitchcock, although born in Ohio, 
was a graduate of Yale, of which his grandson, Charles Seymour, 
is now president. 

They were a thrifty race, these New England pioneers in the 
Western Reserve. Before the era of railroads each college had 
to maintain its own graveyard because of the great difficulty of 
transporting bodies. One of the founders of the College, David 
Hudson, at the death of the first student in 1828, gave a plot of 
ground in his apple orchard for a cemetery. The deed stipulated 
that none of the trees should be cut down during the lifetime of 
the donor and that he should have all the apples. 

The college had a very auspicious beginning, but it did not 
escape disruptive trials growing out of antislavery agitation and 
the intransigence of academic personalities. In adversity or pros- 
perity, however, the school followed its policy of trying to main- 
tain New England standards of scholarship. The fact that West- 
ern Reserve had the first chapter of Phi Beta Kappa and the first 
observatory west of the Allegheny Mountains indicates that this 
endeavor had some success. The urban trend after the Civil War, 
combined with the growing competition of nearby schools, led 
to removal from Hudson to Cleveland in 1882. This move was 
facilitated by the benefactions of New England-born Amasa 
Stone, who endowed Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity as a memorial to his son. 

For Professor Waite the writing of this history has been a labor 
of love. Born on the edge of the campus at Hudson, into a family 
which has been closely connected with the institution since its be- 
ginning, he has been associated with it, either as a student or 
as an official, almost continuously since 1886. Although this rela- 
tion is sometimes too close to produce a wholly objective view, 
it does enable the author to write intimately and understand- 
ingly of the men whose zeal and courage founded and sustained 
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the University. If some readers, especially those without a specific 
institutional interest, might wish more attention given to Western 
Reserve's place in intellectual and social history, this is a limita- 
tion common to most college histories. Professor Waite will do 
a further service to educational history, if, in a subsequent vol- 
ume, he continues the history of the University in the Cleveland 
era. 
WALTER PINGREY ROGERS. 

Potsdam State Teachers College. 


Musical Interludes in Boston, 1795-1830. By H. Earle Johnson. 
Columbia University Studies in Musicology, Number 5. With 
a Foreword by Otto Kinkeldey. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1943. Pp. xv, 366. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


Mr. Johnson may well personify, for Boston, the historian visu- 
alized by Oscar Sonneck in Concert Life in America. His Musical 
Interludes presents an engrossing account of the progress—for on 
the whole it must be acclaimed a progress—of music in Boston 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The account is 
rendered in a delightful style, with completeness and accuracy, 
and presents its subject in a manner to interest the reader as well 
as to inform the seeker after historical fact, combining clarity of 
statement with a sense of humor which withal is devoid of irrev- 
erence. 

A judgment of the musical activities of any period must be 
tempered by a realization of the relative means at command, 
and to judge the manner of their employment demands a very 
fair but penetrating consideration of the personalities engaged 
in such activity. In order to establish a thorough understanding 
of the artistic atmosphere in which music was destined to be cul- 
tivated during the period described, the author has disclosed the 
cultural conditions obtaining at the turn of the century, includ- 
ing the influence upon them of topography, of habits of life, of 
education in school and college, of libraries and literature, of 
religion and the churches, of the graphic arts, and of those 
apologetic forerunners of the theater, the museums. Although 
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comparatively brief in proportion to the scope of the whole work, 
this introductory section is by no means the least interesting and 
well expounded feature of the book, and will be of value to 
those whose interest lies more in the direction of civic develop- 
ment than of musical evolution. 

Having well established the background against which the 
subsequent development of music—the subject of Mr. Johnson’s 
work—is to be delineated, it is inevitable that the record of musi- 
cal activity should involve simultaneous consideration of both 
the musical materials at hand and the ability and personality of 
their interpreters. The materials available were for the most part 
relatively of lesser intrinsic importance. That the names of Han- 
del and Haydn occur with a frequency which orff¥ emphasizes 
the almost total absence of those of Mozart and Beethoven is 
only natural, considering the influence exerted by musicians 
brought up or long resident in the London of preceding years. 
But there is evident a steady progression from the appalling 
mediocrity (by our standards) of many of the earlier programs 
to those of later years which were, relatively at least, of sounder 
musical merit; while the story of the successive musical organiza- 
tions—notably the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Handel and 
Haydn Society still honored today—clearly indicates foundations 
upon which in succeeding years were built those agencies which 
have exerted so strong an influence for musical righteousness 
in our community. 

In addition to such recognition of musical personalities as was 
essential to the chapter “Concert Life,” the author has devoted 
special attention to the principal ones among them: the Von 
Hagens, the first-comers; the Graupners—Gottlieb and Cather- 
ine—whose influence for good during the long period of their 
activity is deserving of all the recognition bestowed upon them; 
and finally, the organist Dr. Jackson, whose person, in justice 
to historical accuracy, is variously described as “spacious,” “‘for- 
midable,” “prodigious,” “monumental,” and “Falstaffian,” but to 
whom the author generously ascribes due praise for the ability 
and sincerity of his musical convictions and for the beneficence 
of his influence upon the music of this period. 

An important element of the musical development of the time 
was the part played by the local music publishers and instrument 
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makers of the day. To these Mr. Johnson devotes much space, 
with complete catalogues of the publications of the former. He 
concludes with an enumeration of the music teachers of the 
time, with discerning comment upon those of outstanding ability. 

There are interesting illustrations and copious footnotes; ref- 
erence sources are liberally provided; and the work is thoroughly 
indexed. 

It is undeniable that Mr. Johnson has performed an important 
and difficult task with exceeding skill and devotion. His book is 
well documented, and his statements are fully authenticated, 
indicating an immeasurable amount of intelligent and pairtstak- 
ing research. If at times the program material and comments 
upon its performance appear to the casual reader to be unneces- 
sarily detailed, they have obviously been provided in the interest 
of completeness of record. On the whole, the book constitutes 
an addition to our musicological literature which not only fur- 
nishes highly interesting reading but also provides an authorita- 
tive source of information not hitherto assembled in so complete 
a manner. 

WALLACE GooprIicH. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


Talleyrand in America as a Financial Promoter, 1794-96. Trans- 
lated and edited by Hans Pruth and Wilma J. Pugh. Volume II 
of the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1941. (Washington: United States Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1942. Pp. vii, 181. $0.65.) 


In the summer of 1794 Talleyrand visited New England. The 
purpose of the journey, like many of the enigmatic Frenchman’s 
activities, has been shrouded in mystery. Even such a seemingly 
ascertainable fact as his itinerary north of Boston long remained 
unverified. While the Mémoires mention the expedition, they 
serve only to whet the interest of the serious investigator. On 
the other hand, the volume under consideration at long last 
throws light on these unanswered questions by publishing the 
Talleyrand papers located in Sagan Castle, Silesia. 
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Students of New England’s history during the late eighteenth 
century will find instruction in Talleyrand’s eight-thousand-word 
memorandum dealing with his expedition to the “province of 
Maine” (pages 69-86 in the printed version, and 289-309 in the 
original notebook). This document would seem to indicate that 
he traveled in New England, neither to visit his birthplace, as 
several local legends have held, nor to speculate personally in real 
estate, as has often been thought, but rather to examine the possi- 
bilities of investment in lands for a third party. Thus Talleyrand 
served as an appraiser of property, hoping to make a commission 
on any transaction realized from his services. As for his itinerary, 
he sailed from Boston to Frenchman’s Bay, and from this point 
worked northeast along the coast to Passamaquoddy. In the op- 
posite direction he followed the coast line back, exploring the 
numerous river valleys and establishing contact with the Lincoln, 
Knox, and Vaughan families. “General Knox has built a three- 
story house, which would be handsome even in Europe,” he wrote. 
“Its location is charming for the view and fortunate for business, 
ships can come to load and unload at his wharf under his eyes and 
400 yards from his house” (78). 

Another attractive section in the memorandum records Talley- 
rand’s reactions to the virgin society of Maine. His conversations 
with first settlers, the analysis of the problem of a livelihood, his 
careful observation of the effect of the open frontier on the life 
of the inhabitants furnish relief from the severe survey of eco- 
nomic conditions and valuable information for the social his- 
torian. Talleyrand was convinced that the agricultural future of 
Maine was bright, but he saw the need for diversification of crops 
and experimentation in methods of planting. Mr. Vaughan of 
“Kennebec,” for example, is praised for encouraging the sowing 
of wheat before winter. On the practices of the early lumberman, 
Talleyrand might be Gifford Pinchot himself speaking: “He [the 
lumberman] has not planted; he does not know the pleasure of 
it. The tree which he would plant would be good for nothing 
for him, for he would never see it large enough for him to cut it. 
It is destroying that makes his living” (80). In the opinion of 
the Frenchman the least pleasing aspect of Maine was the moral 
disposition of the inhabitants, which, he felt, too closely resem- 
bled that of the Indians recently replaced. Fraud he found fairly 
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general. Merchants often sold to place customers in debt. Profit 
was reckoned at more than one hundred per cent, but this failed 
to frighten the purchaser who managed not to pay. Such an 
indebted condition explained to Talleyrand the willingness of 
most inhabitants to sell their farms without a qualm and scurry 
to a new locality where their credit was as yet unproved. In spite 
of these risks, Talleyrand recommended the expenditure of capi- 
tal on cultivation. The absence of an intermediate use for such 
capital precluded, in his opinion, the inflow of European invest- 
ments. 

Undoubtedly this volume will prove an interesting and en- 
lightening source to the student of eighteenth-century America. 
As a work for reference the index and editorial notes make it 
equally useful. 

RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE. 
Pomona College. 


The Journal of Zadoc Long, 1800-1873. Edited by Pierce Long. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1943. Pp. 316 + 
15, pages of illustrations. $4.00.) 


Zadoc Long, tradesman and farmer, of Buckfield, Maine, was 
father of John Davis Long, governor of Massachusetts, Member 
of Congress, and Secretary of the Navy during the war with 
Spain; son of Thomas Long, farmer and shoemaker; and grand- 
son of a mariner who bore through life the name of Miles Long. 
For half a century Zadoc Long kept a journal, from which his 
grandson, Pierce Long, assembled a number of characteristic 
excerpts which, with notes, an introductory sketch, and genealogi- 
cal tables, make up the present volume. The editor, like his fore- 
bears a man of many talents and interests, died before his book 
was published; and it was seen through the press by his half- 
sister, Dr. Margaret Long. 

The volume presents a revealing portrait of an interesting man 
against his time and background. Zadoc Long was as individual- 
istic as his name. “Another trait I have,” he recorded for Novem- 
ber 11, 1864, “which too often brings me into unpleasant conflict 
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with my friends & associates, is my independence in forming & 
obstinate adherence to my own opinions.” An Oxford County 
Democrat, he noted after the state election in September of the 
same year: “It never weakens my faith in the principles I advo- 
cate because a majority of my friends do not agree with me.” 
Earlier in the year, having some money to invest, he purchased a 
City of Portland bond and a State of Maine bond, “not having 
sufficient confidence in the stability of the Federal Government 
to invest money in U. S. bonds...” (217). He was the product 
of an independent, industrious, and lettered—even poetically- 
minded—family, an individualistic New England frontier com- 
munity, and a hard and frugal upbringing. As an elderly man 
he recalled having as a boy earned spending money in spare 
time by making baseballs in his father’s shoemaker’s shop, “carry- 
ing them 2 miles a foot to market for 6 cents apiece” (237). A 
serious illness in his fourteenth year, from which he never fully 
recovered, tended to intensify the tartness and spiced humor which 
flavored his comments upon contemporary issues, changes, and 
personages. One of the interesting thumbnail sketches he gives 
is that of Vice President Hannibal Hamlin (202-209): 


I knew him familiarly in his boyhood, when he was but an 
obscure & somewhat idle chap in the mountains of Oxford. He 
picked up his education late in his youth without the. advantages 
of College instruction, put himself forward as a political adven- 
turer, somewhat uncouth in the beginning, & has had a series of 
successes such as few men in the country have ever attained— 
Speaker, President of the Senate, & Governor of this State, Rep- 
resentative & Senator in Congress, & now Vice-President of the 
U. States. 


Other western Maine personalities who come into the journal 
include Israel Washburn, John Neal, Seba Smith, Ben Butler, 
and William Pitt Fessenden. 

The selections seem judiciously chosen to illustrate Zadoc 
Long's varied activities and relations with other persons and his 
philosophic views on the world and its ways. An increasing num- 
ber of the entries deal with his son “Johnny,” who was a boy 
and man to be proud of and with whom he lived much in later 
life. It is perhaps to be regretted that entries are not included 
which would explain Zadoc’s change of politics from the Whig 
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party, for which he was an unsuccessful candidate for Congress, 
to the Republicans, and then in 1860 to the Democrats. He clear- 
ly foresaw the approach of disunion, for which he blamed chiefly 
the antislavery agitators and later the radicals among Lincoln’s 
supporters. He favored, apparently, Douglas in 1860, and voted 
for McLellan in 1864 and Horatio Seymour in 1868. Incidentally, 
his noted son began his political career as a Democratic candidate 
for the legislature, first in Maine and later in Massachusetts. 

Through some unfortunate accident the partial index omits 
all entries under “Long,” so that the reader has no help in hunt- 
ing for passages regarding the author and his relatives. That this 
was an oversight is shown by numerous cross-references “See 
Long,” under other headings. 


MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 


Our Way Down East. By Elinor Graham. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1943. Pp. 173. $2.00.) 


What the publishers describe as the “hilariously funny adven- 
tures of two young sophisticates who buy a house and settle in 
Maine” turns out to be a quietly amusing account of a young 
woman “from away,” as we say in Maine, who, with her husband, 
followed the back-to-the-land movement of the early thirties. 
Mrs. Graham’s fondness for Maine people is evidently genuine, 
though she does not always understand them and her attempt to 
reproduce their idiomatic speech sometimes sounds much more 
like the talk of Maryland Negroes. 

Mrs. Graham had never seen Maine before she became a resi- 
dent of the State. Born in Hagerstown, Maryland, she went to 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts when she was sixteen. 
There followed a diversified career—a tent show, bit parts with 
the Theatre Guild, a lead in the Pulitzer Prize Play Craig’s Wife, 
and then, inspired by the New School of Social Research, activity 
with one or another left-wing cause. With her marriage to David 
Graham she veered in another direction, which led her, after a 
honeymoon in Mexico, to a renovated farmhouse at Flying Point, 
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Maine. Our Way Down East is an episodic account of those eight 
years on the Maine coast. 

Mrs. Graham combines reckless enthusiasm with such generous 
impulses that her life at Flying Point reminds one a little of the 
Topsham Fair, which she describes with no finicky omissions. 
She is best when she relates the way in which she ricochets about 
the countryside calling on neighbors, searching for buttons, mak- 
ing extravagant funeral wreaths and wedding decorations, and 
picnicking with the R.P.T. Coffins. But the book is not always 
charming. In describing the exigencies of farmhouse plumbing 
and a threatened water shortage Mrs. Graham practises a candor 
that would make a native blush. Again, in a chapter entitled “I 
Acquire an Altar,” she tells how she and her husband, in a search 
for old lumber, bought the entire contents of an abandoned 
church for twenty dollars. The altar—“I painted it Swedish blue 
and put lines around the panels in sky-blue’”—became a dressing 
table. “It was wonderfully effective.” For this reviewer, it is won- 
derfully depressing. Old neglected altars deserve a better fate. 
Elsewhere Mrs. Graham asks, “Have you ever ...come upon an 
ancient graveyard in neglect where foxes make their dens inside 
each grave?” As she mixed the Swedish blue paint she should 
have remembered the deserted graves. 


WALTER R. WHITNEY. 
University of Maine. 
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The Virgin Upland Forest of Central New England. By A. C. 
Cline and S. H. Spurr. Harvard Forest Bulletin, Number 21. 
(Petersham, Massachusetts: Harvard Forest. 1942. Pp. 58. 


$.50.) 


This bulletin gives the results of what we commonly call funda- 
mental research. The authors have unravelled nature’s laws gov- 
erning the long struggle of tree species leading to the climatic or 
physiographic climax. A silviculturist, with the help of this 
guide, needs only to recognize, at the time when he proposes to 
lend a hand, the climax toward which nature is pointing and 
the stage of development which the particular stand has reached. 
He has the life history of the stand before him, its past and future 
trend. A wise forester will not attempt to vary too far from na- 
ture’s laws. Experience will show how far he may safely go in 
setting up forces to hold what he now recognizes as temporary 
positions. In the light of this knowledge, foresters of the future 
will immediately recognize white pine in the climatic climax as 
a temporary or pre-climax species and will not repeat the sins 
or meet the defeats of an earlier generation. Likewise, the limi- 
tations of red oak as a pre-climax species in the high slope physio- 
graphic climax will put the silviculturist on guard when he tries 
to increase the volume of this species in his stand. A common 
“garden” forester can see the practical application of this kind 
of research. 


Joun F. Preston. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 
1943 


ALLYN B. FORBES 


This bibliography comprises articles dealing with New Eng- 
land in periodical publications for the year 1943, including bound 
volumes of historical societies. that publish no serials. 

Readers of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAL 


Adlow, Dorothy: Boston, 1630-1872. Magazine of Art, xxxvi 
(November), 250-253. (Comments on the exhibition at the 
Museum of Fine Arts.) 

Allen, Ruth H.: Walnut Grove Cemetery. Historical Collections, 
Danvers Historical Society, xxx1, 6-14. 

Atwood, Albert W.: The Long River of New England. National 
Geographic Magazine, txxxm (April), 401-434. 

Bailey, S. Waldo: Bird Highlights at the Pleasant Valley Sanctu- 
ary. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxvu (Febru- 
ary), 3-4. 

Baldwin, Owen: An Old New England Medicine Chest. Ameri- 
can Forestry, xt1x (January), 15-17. (Medicinal plants.) 

Brinton, Ellen S.: The Rogerenes. New England Quarterly, xvi 
(March), 3-19. 

Britt, Albert: The Cradle of Liberty, 1742-1942. Proceedings, 
Bostonian Society (January 19), 33-50. (Faneuil Hall.) 

Burt, Frank H.: Mount Desert’s Mountain Railway. Appalachia, 
tx (December), 435-440. 

Cameron, Eugene N.: Origin of Sulphides in the Nickel Deposits 
of Mount Prospect, Connecticut. Bulletin, Geological Society 
of America, Liv (May 1), 651-686. 

Chadwick, George H.: Minerals of Mount Desert Island, Maine. 
Rocks and Minerals, xv (September), 268-269. 
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The Rocks of Mount Desert Island, Maine. 
Rocks and Minerals, xvui (October), 300-302. 

Crittenden, C. C.: An Archives for Vermont. Proceedings, Ver- 
mont Historical Society, x1 (March), 10-16. 

Dodge, Norman L.: Heavenly Days: A Glance at Some Old Amer- 
ican Almanacs. Antiques, xLiu (January), 12-15. 

Eliot, Samuel A., Jr.: Connecticut Valley. Bulletin, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, xvu (March), 43-47. (Resumé of bird study 
for 1942.) 

Field Notes. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxv1 (Jan- 
uary), 245-247; xxvu (February), 24-26; (March), 59-60; 
(April), 89-g1; (May), 125-126; (June), 145-146; (October), 
184-186; (November), 216; and (December), 251-252. 

Foster, Giraud V.: Occurrence of Prehnite at King Philip’s Cave, 
Farmington, Connecticut. Rocks and Minerals, xvii (Octo- 
ber), 298-299. 

Gardner, William E.: The New “Archives” of the Nantucket 
Historical Association. Proceedings, Nantucket Historical As- 
sociation, 28-34. 

Griscom, Ludlow: Resumé of the Year in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xvii (March), 42-43. 

Gropius, Ise: Bird Panorama in a Lincoln Garden. Bulletin, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, xvi (November), 201-206. 

Gross, Alfred O.: The Double-crested Cormorant on the Coast 
of Maine. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xvu (De- 
cember), 227-231. 

Harris, Stuart K.: Old Hutsman’s Vacation. Appalachia, 1x (De- 
cember), 496-503. (Nature in the White Mountains.) 

Plants of the Presidential Range. Appalachia, 1x 
(June), 360-367. 

Hendricks, G. Bartlett: Berkshire County Records for 1942. 

Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xv (March), 47-51. 
Waterfowl on a Berkshire Lake. Bulletin, Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, xvi (October), 155-159. 

How’d You Like to Find These Birds? Bulletin, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, xxvu (February), 21. (Birds rare in Massa- 
chusetts.) 

Johnson, Frederick: The Ancient Fishweir in the Back Bay. Pro- 
ceedings, Bostonian Society (January 19), 27-32. 
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Klein, Frank A.: Vanguard Masters. American-German Review, 
1x (February), 15-17 and 37. (Development of the granite in- 
dustry of Quincy, Massachusetts.) 

Kouwenhoven, John A.: Summer and Winter People. Yale Re- 
view, xxx (June, 743-759. (Social and economic adjustments 
in a New England summer resort.) 

Kucinski, Karol J., and Eisenmenger, Walter S.: Sand Dune Sta- 
bilization on Cape Cod. Economic Geography, x1x (April), 
206-214. 

Lewis, Frederic T.: The Advent of Microscopes in America, with 
Notes on Their Earlier History. Scientific Monthly, tvu (Sep- 
tember), 249-259. 

Longwell, Chester R.: Geological Interpretation of Gravity 
Anomalies in Southern New England-Hudson Valley Region. 
Bulletin, Geological Society of America, Liv (April 1), 550-590. 

Lord, Arthur W.: Pamola Pilgrimage. Appalachia, 1x (June), 
305-399. (Maine mountains.) 

Mason, Edwin A.: The Romance of Bird-Banding. Bulletin, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxvi (January), 241-244. 

Milestones on the Road to Freedom in Massachusetts. Massachu- 
setts Law Quarterly, xxvi1 (March), 1-38. (Proceedings at the 
presentation of the Herter murals in the House of Represen- 
tatives, with an account of the historical, current, and future 
significance of the paintings.) 

Nichols, Arthur B.: Thomas Fuller and His Descendants. Pub- 
lications, Cambridge Historical Society, xxvim, 11-28. 

Riley, Arthur J.: Catholicism and the New England Mind. Pub- 
lications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxx1v, 389-399. 
Sampson, Elizabeth S.: Lookout on Middle Sister. Appalachia, 
1x (December), 460-471. (A woman’s experience in the New 

Hampshire Forest Service.) 

Sayles, Robert W., and Knox, Arthur S.: Fossiliferous Tills and 
Intertill Beds of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Bulletin, Geological 
Society of America, Liv (October 1), 1569-1612. 

Shimer, John A.: Spectographic Analysis of New England Gran- 
ites and Pegmatites. Bulletin, Geological Society of America, 
Liv (August 1), 1049-1066. 

Shryock, Richard H.: American Historiography: A _ Critical 
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Analysis and a Program. Proceedings, American Philosophical 
Society, Lxxxvi (July), 35-46. 

Snyder, Dorothy E.: A June Diary of Cape Cod Birds. Bulletin, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, xvi (October), 161-164. 

Turner, Ruth D.: Birding the First Year of the War: A Review of 
the Audubon Check List. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, xvi (March), 33-41. 

Vaughan, Dorothy M.: The Haven and Parry Houses, Pleasant 
Street, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Old-Time New England, 
XxxIV (July), 6-9. 

Weeks, Frederica: After Cocoanut Grove. Atlantic Monthly, 
cLxxt (March), 55-57. 

Whitcomb, James A.: Cambridge Township, Vermont. Vermon- 
ter, xLvi (August), 145-147. 

Zodac, Peter: Stilbite at Watertown, Connecticut. Rocks and 
Minerals, xvi (November), 327. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Babcock, Mary K. D.: Difficulties and Dangers of Pre-Revolu- 
tionary Ordinations. Publication No. 5, Massachusetts Dio- 
cesan Library. 

Bates, Albert C.: “Part of an Almanack.” Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society, Lu, 38-44. (A broadside almanac for 
September—December, 1752, in the Yale University Library.) 

Bowen, Richard L.: Early Rehoboth Families and Events: Early 
Counterfeiting. New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister, xcvil (January), 22-42; (April), 103-116; and (July), 
251-259; Major William Bradford’s Quitclaim Deeds (Octo- 
ber), 310-330. 

- The [Rhode Island Historical] Society’s Original 
Manuscripts: Captain Robert Keayne’s Note Books. Rhode 
Island History, u (July), 98-101. 

Brown, Horace: Captain Bernard Romans and His Map of Ver- 
mont. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (June), 
95-98. 

Cadbury, Henry J.: John Harvard’s Library. Publications, Co- 
lonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxIv, 353-377. 
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Cady, John H.: The Development of the Neck: A Chronicle of 
the East Side of Providence. Rhode Island History, u (Janu- 
ary), 22-36; (July), 83-96; and (October), 113-127. 

Caulfield, Ernest: Early Measles Epidemics in America. Yale 
Journal of Biology and Medicine, xv (March), 531-556. 

Pediatric Aspects of the Salem Witchcraft Trage- 
dy: A Lesson in Mental Health. American Journal of Diseases 
of Children, xv (May), 788-802. 

Crosby, Everett U.: Discoverers of Nantucket. Proceedings, Nan- 
tucket Historical Association, 35-39. 

Eames, Wilberforce: Discovery of a Lost Cambridge Imprint: 
John Eliot’s Genesis, 1655. Publications, Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XXXIV, 11-12. 

Goldthwait, J. W.: The Boylston Street Fishweir: A Review. Geo- 
graphical Review, xxxui (January), 140-143. (The discovery 
of an ancient Indian weir in Boston, Massachusetts.) 

Hall, Courtney R.: Early Days in Hempstead, Long Island. New 
York History, xx1v (October), 534-547. 

Harden, Julia W.: Judge Sewall and Antislavery Sentiment in 
Colonial New England. Negro Historical Bulletin, vi (March), 
125 and 143. 

Haskins, George L.: Gavelkind and the Charter of Massachusetts 
Bay. Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxiv, 
483-498. 

Hazard, Caroline: Shepherd Tom’s Grandfather. Rhode Island 
History, u (April), 59-62. (Thomas—“College Tom”—Hazard.) 

Hersey, Frank W. C.: Tar and Feathers: The Adventures of Cap- 
tain John Malcom. Publications, Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, XXXIV, 429-472. 

Marblehead Commoners’ Records, 1652-1754. Collections, Essex 
Institute, Lxx1x (January), 81-94. 

Moody, Robert E.: The Proposed Colony of Georgia in New 
England. Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
XXXIV, 255-273. 

Morgan; Edmund S.: A Boston Heiress and Her Husbands. Pub- 
lications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XxxIv, 499-513. 

(Anna Keayne, Edward Lane, Nicholas Paige.) 
The Puritan Family and the Social Order. More 
Books, xvi (January), 9-21. 
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Puritan Tribalism. More Books, xvi (May), 203- 
219. 

Moriarty, G. Andrews: Some Notes upon the Family of Roger 
Williams. New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
xcvu (April), 173-181. 

Morison, Samuel E.: The Commonplace Book of Joseph Green 
(1675-1715). Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
XXXIV, 191-253. 

Records of “The Precinct of Salem and Beverly,” 1713-1752. 
Historical Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xxx1, 76-91. 

Rice, Howard C.: Cotton Mather Speaks to France: American 
Propaganda in the Age of Louis xiv. New England Quarterly, 
xvi (June), 198-233. 

Roelker, William G.: Samuell Gorton’s Master Stroke. Rhode 
Island History, u (January), 1—10. 

Tapley, Harriet S.: “Neck of Land” Records. Historical Collec- 
tions, Danvers Historical Society, xxxI, 1-5. 

Waters, Florence E. T.: The Salmon Hole Massacre. Vermonter, 
xiv (September), 175-176. 

Wilson, William J., and Browne, C. A.: Robert Child’s Chemical 
Book List of 1641. Journal of Chemical Education, xx (March), 
123-129. 

Wurzbach, Carl: On the Massachusetts Silver Colonial Coinage. 
Numismatic Review, 1 (June), 11-12. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Alden, John E.: John Mein: Scourge of Patriots. Publications, 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxIv, 571-599. 

Anderson, George P.: Dr. Thomas Young and Bernard Romans. 
Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (September), 212- 
214. 

Cadbury, Henry J.: Quaker Relief during the Siege of Boston. 
Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxiv, 39-179. 

Court Martial of Isaac Tichenor, Sometime Governor of Ver- 
mont. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (Septem- 
ber), 183-211. 

Elsey, George M., editor: John Wilkes and William Palfrey. 
Public«tions, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxiv, 411-428. 
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Fullam, Paul, and Elsey, George M., editors: More Hints from 
Joseph Hawley, January, 1776. Publications, Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, xxXIV, 399-403. 

Henry Knox Letters, 1776-1786. Proceedings, New Jersey His- 
torical Society, Lx1 (January), 23-31. 

Hersey, Frank W. C.: The Misfortunes of Dorcas Griffiths. Pub- 
lications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxiv, 13-25. 

Jackson, Russell L.: Benjamin Leigh and the Boston Massacre. 
Old-Time New England, xxx1v (October), 31-33. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


Allison, Hildreth M.: Parson [Edward] Sprague of the Monad- 
nocks. Americana, xxxvu (January), 28-56. 

Barry, Louise: The Emigrant Aid Company Parties of 1854. 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, xu (May), 115-155. 

The New England Emigrant Aid Company Parties 
of 1855. Kansas Historical Quarterly, xu (August), 227-268. 

Beebe, Florence M.: St. Albans’ First Town Meeting. Vermonter, 
xiv (March), 55-57. 

Bell, George P.: Danvers about Sixty-five Years Ago. Historical 
Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xxxi, 65—72. 

Bowditch, Harold: The Buildings Associated with Nathaniel 
Bowditch (1773-1838). Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxix 
(July), 205-221. 

Boyd, Julian P.: Horatio Gates Spafford, Precursor of Bessemer. 
Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, Lxxxvu (July), 
47-50. 

Brace, Richard M.: Talleyrand in New England: Reality and 
Legend. New England Quarterly, xvi (September), 397-406. 
Braman, Jarvis G.: A Trip from the Waumbek over Mount 
Washington and Return, August, 1872. Appalachia, 1x (June), 

342-351; and (December), 515-525. 

Brown, Ira V.: The Millerites and the Boston Press. New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xv1 (December), 592-614. 

Calendar of the Seth Warner Papers, Vermont Historical Society. 
Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (June), 103-114. 

Caswall, Margaret: A Trip across the Atlantic in 1853 from Eng- 
land to the United States, and a Visit to Boston, Massachusetts. 
Old-Time New England, xxxm (January), 41-43. 
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Coburn, Frederick W., editor: Poe as Seen by the Brother of 
“Annie.” New England Quarterly, xvi (September), 468-476. 
(Letters from Amos Bardwell Heywood to Annie Sawyer about 
Poe’s threé visits to Lowell, Massachusetts.) 

Dee, Eileen B.: Federal Housing in Vermont. Vermonter, xiv 
(January), 6-8. 

Eliot, Samuel A.: All Aboard the “Natwyethum”! Publications, 
Cambridge Historical Society, xxvii, 35-54. (Nathaniel J. Wy- 
eth.) 

Fetter, Frank A.: The Early History of Political Economy in the 
United States. Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, 
Lxxxvi (July), 51-60. (Daniel Raymond, Alexander H. Ever- 
ett, etc.) 

Friedel, Frank: Francis Lieber, Charles Sumner, and Slavery. 
Journal of Southern History, 1x (February), 75-93. 

Gilman, Roger: The [Nathaniel J.] Wyeth Background. Publica- 
tions, Cambridge Historical Society, xxvul, 29-34. 

Haberkorn, Ruth E.: Owen Lovejoy in Princeton, Illinois. Jour- 
nal, Illinois State Historical Society, xxxv1 (September), 284- 
315. 

Howard, Channing: An Interesting Anecdote Connected with 
the Beacon Hill Synagogue, Smith Court, Boston. Old-Time 
New England, xxxm (January), 54-55. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe: The Tale of Tanglewood. Yale Review, 
xxx (Winter), 323-336. 

Huden, John C.: James Wilson, Vermont Globe Maker. Ver- 
monter, xLviu1 (December), 241-246. 

Jackson, Russell L.: Edmund March Blunt. Collections, Essex 
Institute, Lxxix (April), 101-113. 

Jenks, Paul R.: Twenty-five Years of the A.M.C. Trail Crew. 
Appalachia, x (December), 441-452. 

Letters Written by Dr. Ernest Bruno von de Gersdorff to Hon. 
Stephen Palfray Webb, 1849-1855. Collections, Essex Insti- 
tute, Lxxix (April), 135-152. (Description of events connected 
with the Salem Light Infantry Veterans and Salem political 
matters.) 

Link, Eugene P., editor: Papers of the Republican Society of 
Portland, 1794-1796. New England Quarterly, xvi (June), 
299-316. 
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Madison, Charles A.: Benjamin R. Tucker: Individualist and 
Anarchist. New England Quarterly, xvi (September), 444-467. 

Marraro, Howard R., editor: Unpublished Correspondence of 
Jefferson and Adams to Mazzei. Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, t1 (April), 113-133. 

Maynard, Theodore: Orestes Brownson, Journalist: A Fighter 
for Truth. Commonweal, xxxvu (February 5), 390-393. 

Newton, Earle W., editor: Narrative of Richard Lee (1747-1829). 
Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (June), 77-94; and 
(September), 174-182. 

Newton, Lillian F.: The Concord Coach. Old-Time New Eng- 
land, xxx (January), 37-40. 

O’Connor, Thomas F.: Catholic Church in Vermont: A Statisti- 
cal Survey, 1832-1854. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, 
x1 (June), 115-124. 

Oliver, Peter: The Boston Theatre of 1800. Publications, Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts, xxxIVv, 554-570. 

Peabody, Francis G.: The Centenary of the Cambridge Book 
Club. Publications, Cambridge Historical Society, xxvmi, 109- 
119. 

Perkins, Howard C.: The Defense of Slavery in the Northern 
Press on the Eve of the Civil War. Journal of Southern History, 
1x (November), 501-531. 

Phillips, Stephen W., and Phillips, James Duncan, editors: Jour- 
nal Kept by James Duncan, Jr., of Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 
November, 1806. Coliections, Essex Institute, Lxx1x (January), 
1-18. 

Putnam, Alfred P.: Danvers People and Their Homes. Histori- 
cal Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xxx1, 15-27. 

Scott, Kenneth: The Osgoodites of New Hampshire. New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xvi (March), 20-40. 

Smith, Mary B.: The Founding of the Memorial Hall Library, 
Andover. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxx1x (July), 246-255. 

Straker, Robert L., editor: Samuel G. Howe to Horace Mann. 
New England Quarterly, xvi (September), 476-496. (Letters, 
1845-1852.) 

Strickland, Franklin N.: Red Letter Days. Vermonter, xtvm 
(February), 23-26 and 32; (March), 51-54; (April), 73-76; 
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(May-June), 94-100; (September), 169-174; (October), 189- 
194; (November), 225-231; and (December), 253-258. ) 

Studley, Marian H.: An “August First” in 1844. New England 
Quarterly, xvi (December) 567-577. (An Abolitionist celebra- 
tion.) 

Thomas, J. Wesley: The Conversational Club. New England 
Quarterly, xvi (June), 296-298. (A group brought together in 
Boston, 1847-1848, by James Freeman Clarke and Theodore 
Parker.) 

Thomases, Jerome: Freeman Hunt’s America. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, xxx (December), 395-407. 

Turner, Lynn W.: Thomas Jefferson Through the Eyes of a New 
Hampshire Politician. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
xxx (September), 205-214. (Senator William Plumer.) 

Vietor, Alexander O.: Some American Globemakers. Antiques, 
xLui (January), 21-23. 

Williamson, Chilton, editor: A Document Illustrative of the 
“Swiss” Policy of Vermont. Proceedings, Vermont Historical 
Society, x1 (March), 25-31. 

Woodberry, Isaac, Jr.: Diary, 1805-1806. Historical Collections, 
Danvers Historical Society, xxx1, 33-61. 


MARITIME 


Belknap, Henry W.: A Check List of Salem Privateers in the War 
of 1812. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxrx (January), 19-46; 
(April), 153-176; (July), 256-274; and (October), 371-386. 

Bolt, Daniel R.: Later History of American Sailing-ships “Sold 
Foreign.” American Neptune, m1 (January), 62-73 (includes 
vessels built at Damariscotta, Kennebunk, and Yarmouth, 
Maine; Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Medford and Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts); and (April), 169-173 (vessels built at 
Boston). 

Brooks, Alfred M.: The Packet Ship “Boston” of Gloucester. 
Collection:, Essex Institute, xxix (April), 114-116. 

Charles Wz. . Sail-Maker. American Neptune, m (July), 267- 
258. 

Colcord, sanna C.. editor: Salving the Ship Crystal Palace: 
Th © wvate Jom. s (1857-1858) of Captain Benjamin F. 
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Simmons and Second Officer Joshua N. Rowe. American Nep- 
tune, 11 (October), 314-326. 

Cutler, Carl C.: Deering and Yeaton, Ship-Riggers. American 
Neptune, m1 (October), 279-291. 

Disorderly Voyage of the Brig “Betsy.” American Neptune, m1 
(January), 19-25. 

Dodge, Ernest S.: Captain Benjamin Vanderford of Salem. Col- 
lections, Essex Institute, Lxx1x (October), 315-329. 

Dorsett, E. Lee, editor: The Journal of Voyages of the Brig 
Venus and the Schooner Louisiana in 1806, by George Barrell. 
American Neptune, m1 (July), 222-238. 

Duniway, David C.: The Brig Betsy of Norwich. American Nep- 
tune, m1 (July), 252-253. 

Ellicott, J. M.: Under a Gallant Captain at Manila in ‘98. Pro- 
ceedings, United States Naval Institute, Lx1x (January), 33-44. 
(Captain N. M. Dyer of the U. S. S. Baltimore.) 

Goddard, Robert H. L., Jr.: The Schooner Rebecca R. Douglas. 
American Neptune, m1 (July), 255-260. 

Miner, George L.: John Brown's Katy, Afterwards Continental 
Armored Sloop Providence. Rhode Island History, u (July), 
73-82. 

Mitman, Carl W., editor: Beetle Whale Boats. American Nep- 
tune, 11 (October), 350-352. 

Oliver, Peter: Travel by Water to, from, between, and within 
the United States in 1800. American Neptune, m1 (October), 
292-313. 

Phillips, James Duncan: East India Voyages of Salem Vessels 
before 1800. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxix (April), 117- 
132; (July), 222-245; and (October), 331-365. 

——_—_————— Salem's Part in the Naval War with France. New 
England Quarterly, xv1 (December), 543-566. 

Ship Registers of the District of Gloucester, 1789-1875. Collec- 
tions, Essex Institute, Lxxix (January), 65-80; (April), 177- 
192; (July), 293-308; and (October), 387-402. 

Soule, Phelps: The Hampton Boat. American Neptune, m 
(April), 141-147. 

Stackpole, Edouard A.: An Unknown Naval Hero of Nantucket. 
Proceedings, Nantucket Historical Association, 21-27. (Lieu- 
tenant Alexander B. Pinkham.) 
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Wilson, Claggett: Captain Mitchell's “Nécessaire de Voyage.” 
Antiques, xL1v (December), 293. 


EDUCATIONAL HIsToRY 


Cornish, Louis C.: Agassiz’s School on Penikese. Scientific Month- 
ly, tvu (October), 315-321. 

Drown, Lessie M.: My First Experience in Teaching. Vermonter, 
xLviu (February), 27-32. (Reminiscences of district school 
teaching.) 

Huden, John C.: Beginnings of Catholic Schools in Vermont, 
Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (September), 169- 
173- 

Hutchison, Keith R.: James Gordon Carter: Educational Re- 
former. New England Quarterly, xvi (September), 376-396. 
Sedgwick, Ellery: Second Growth in New England: There Were 
Real Giants in Those Days. Saturday Review of Literature, 

xxvi (May 22), 10-12. (Harvard College in the 18g0’s.) 

Todd, Edgeley W.: Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College, 

1817-1837. New England Quarterly, xvi (March), 63-90. 


FINE ARTS 


Brockway, Jean: John Trumbull. Antiques, xt1v (December), 
276-277. 

Capt. William Baillie, 17th Dragoons, and John Greenwood, of 
Boston. Bulletin, Museum of Fine Arts, x1 (June), 28-32. 
Chase, George D., editor: Some Washington Allston Correspon- 
dence. New England Quarterly, xvi (December), 628-634. 
Dooley, William G.: Early Boston Seen in Prints. Antiques, xLIv 

(December), 278-279. 

Dresser, Louisa: Some New England Portraits, 1700-1775. An- 
tiques, xLuu (March), 126-128. 

Eckstorm, Fannie H.: George Savary Wasson, Artist and Writer, 
1855-1932. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxx1x (January), 47- 
59- 

Fay, Mary S.: Reading’s Musicians of 1g06 and Earlier. Ver- 
monter, XLvul (August), 149. 

Hardy, Ruth G.: White Umbrellas on the Saco: American Moun- 
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tain Painters. Benjamin Champney, 1817-1907. Appalachia, 1x 
(December), 453-459- 

Jackson, Russell L.: Charles Cutler Torrey, 1799-1827. Old-Time 
New England, xxxiv (July), 1-5. 

Johnson, H. Earle: The Musical Von Hagens. New England 
Quarterly, xvi (March), 110-117. 

Kelly, J. Frederick: The Barnes House, Long Hill, Middletown, 
Connecticut. Old-Time New England, xxxu1 (January), 46-52. 

Kimball, Fiske: The Stuart Portraits of Jefferson. Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, Series vi, Volume xxi (June), 329-344. 

Peabody, Robert E.: A War Refugee of 1800. Publications, Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts, xxxiv, 404-411. (Michaele Felice 
Corné.) 

Ralph Earl’s Portrait of Mrs. William Moseley and Her Son, 
Charles. Bulletin, Associates in Fine’ Arts at Yale University, 
xu1 (February), 2-3. 

Smalley, Margaret T.: Notes on Early Vermont Artists. Proceed- 
ings, Vermont Historical Society, x1 (September), 146-168. 
Spinney, Frank O.: Joseph H. Davis, New Hampshire Artist of 

the 1830's. Antiques, xiv (October), 177-180. 

Stone, Arthur F.: Harvey Young, Artist and Adventurer. Ver- 

monter, xLvi1 (August), 147-148. 


HoOuUSEHOLD AND MINoR ARTS 


Bodenwein, Gordon: New London, Connecticut, Silversmiths. 
Old-Time New England, xxxm (April), 57-6o. 

Bowen, Richard L.: The Scott Family Needle Work. Rhode 
Island History, u (January), 11-21; and (April), 49-57. 

Brazer, Esther S.: The Early Boston Japanners. Antiques, xLm 
(May), 208-211. 

Jones, E. Alfred: The English Master of Robert Sanderson. 
Antiques, xLui (May), 223-224. 

Mayer, J. R.: Medad Hills, Connecticut Gunsmith. Antiques, 
XLIV (July), 18-19. 

Needlework Picture of Connecticut Hall. Bulletin, Associates in 
Fine Arts at Yale University, xu (June), 2-4. 

Nichols, M. T.: A Challenge in Pewter. Antiques, xt1v (Decem- 
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ber), 292. (New London partnership of John Green and Jo- 
seph Belcher, Jr.) 

Spinney, Frank O.: An ‘ngenious Yankee Craftsman. Antiques, 
xLiv (September), 116—1.9. (Benjamin Clark Gilman of New 
Hampshire.) 

Swan, Mabel M.: The Johnstons and the Reas, [Boston] Japan- 
ners. Antiques, xLui1 (May), 211-213. 


LITERATURE AND FOLKLORE 


Arnold, Helen H.: “From the Garden We Have Not Seen”: New 
Letters of Emily Dickinson. New England Quarterly, xvi 
(September), 363-375. 

Arthos, John: The Poetry of E. E. Cummings. American Litera- 
ture, xiv (January), 372-390. 

Bail, Hamilton V.: James Russell Lowell’s Ode Recited at the 
Commemoration of the Living and Dead Soldiers of Harvard 
University, July 21, 1865. Papers, Bibliographical Society of 
America, xxxvu (Third Quarter), 169-202. 
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Joun RicHArp ALDEN, of Bowling Green State University, Ohio, 
is investigating the life and career of General Thomas Gage. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES MCLEAN ANpREWwS, of Yale, who died Septem- 
ber g, 1943, was a distinguished writer and authority on Ameri- 
can colonial history. 


Joun C. Gerser is instructor in English in the University of 
Chicago. 


HJALMaR R. Hovanp, of Ephraim, Wisconsin, is author of West- 
ward from Vinland (1940) and other writings on the subject of 
Norse exploration in America. 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. Lucey, S.J., is a member of the Holy Cross 
faculty. 


Smney G. Morse is an instructor in English and history at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


James A. Notopou os is Professor of Greek and Latin in Trinity 
College, Connecticut. 


FRANK O. Spinney, teacher in the New Haven High School, has 
contributed articles on New Hampshire to several periodicals. 


Miss Mary C. Turpie is an instructor in English at the University 
of Minnesota. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1943 


Inside front cover, line 3, for Carleton Morse, read Carleton 
Mabee. 

Page 542, line 3 of book reviews, for Carleton Morse, read Carle- 
ton Mabee. 

Page 628, fourth line from bottom, for 1931 to 1937, read 1831 
to 1837. 

Page 667, lines 29-30, for diveristy, read diversity. 
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LETTERS OF H. D. THOREAU 


Letters both to and from Thoreau are being collected for pub- 
lication by two members of the Thoreau Society. Dr. Carl Bode, 
Keuka Park, New York, whose Collected Poems of Henry Tho- 
reau appeared recently, is editing the letters written by Thoreau; 
and Mr. Walter Harding, 670 West 165th Street, New York City 
32, secretary-on-leave of the Society, is editing the letters to 
Thoreau. The editors would be glad to hear from anyone who 


has letters, whether or not they have been previously published. 





